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I 

PRESENT speech first as a dignified scholastic and academic 
discipline, and then as a discipline of the most basie type. I 
define discipline as an activity that involves the following steps: 
(1) the finding and teaching of facts and data of value to the lives 
of human beings, (2) the evaluating of these facts and data, and 
(3) the teaching of them to those who can profitably employ them in 
the pursuit of life’s problems. A discipline is academically and 
scholastically worthy in proportion as it can accomplish two gen- 
eral purposes: (1) fit men to live agreeably in their environ- 
ment, and (2) enable them to live lives that are useful and helpful. 
If this definition is valid, then in speech we find the substance 

of a discipline that can and ought to be of the utmost value to man- 
kind. In fact, speech can be shown to be a discipline serving man 
in more capacities and at more moments of his life than any other 
study. To be regarded as basic, a discipline must satisfy some 
need common to all. We call mathematics an indispensable study, 
because no normal person can live today without being somewhat 
adjusted to the great necessities of number, order, and space. As 


* Read at the annual meeting of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, New York University, December 30, 1922. 
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no one can live a very happy or useful life without being somewhat 
adjusted to the facts and perspectives of history, we call history 
indispensable also. Likewise with physics, chemistry, biology, liter- 
ature, languages, economics, sociology, philosophy, psychology—all 
these are indispensable because they involve facts and data useful to 
the active man every day of his life, if he live at all fully and richly. 
Yet no one of these involves the study of matter that the normally 
busy man who moves among his fellows, uses so much and so often 
and for such crucial affairs of social adjustment as speech. 

In this sense it is that speech is one of the most valuable of all 
disciplines—it is used by more people every day and in more ways 
and for more problems of life and to solve more issues than any 
other human activity which is subject to discipline—to investigation 
and learning. For of all the studies that can be brought into the 
class room and made the basis for acquisition of knowledge and cul- 
tivation of habits, speech is the broadest, the most commonly useful, 
and so among the most worthy of study and consideration. 


II 
By this time we need a definition of the term speech, both as 


the title of a discipline and as a human activity. First, as a human 
activity, it denotes any and all uses of the mechanisms that involve 
human communication, man to man; including thus the four com- 
monly accepted activities of Thought, Language, Voice, and Total 
Bodily Behavior. Speech as a human activity is, briefly, face-to-face 
communication, whether between two, among three or seven or ten, 
or before any possible number. Speech as a discipline, on the other 
hand, is the study and practice of such data of speech the activity 
as helps the student and practitioner to adjust himself to his en- 
vironment and to be useful to his fellows. 

Speech as a discipline so conceived covers the following lines 
of study: 

(1) Speaxine: Talk; Conference; Conversation. This covers 
communication of all kinds directly between one man and others 
in the carrying of thought through language by the voice and total 
bodily behavior. In its most common and most useful form this is 
the staple of every-day human intercourse. In its more involved 
and less common forms it covers public address, speaking in public, 
oratory and eloquence, rhetoric in theory and history and practice, 
and speech-making problems of any and all kinds. 
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(2) Reapine: The Study of Reading or Reciting from the 
Printed Page. This again is speech, involving the use of thought, 
language, voice, and total behavior for purposes of communication ; 
but used indirectly, and so involving different problems in all four 
phases of speech. Still further differences in problems are furnished 
by this type of speech depending on whether it involves reading 
from a book, reciting what one has committed to memory, imper- 
sonating sufficiently to use the whole body as a primary carrier of 
meaning, or the use of accessory ‘‘properties’’ as an agent of speak- 
ing in acting. 

(3) Spsecu Sounns: The Study of Speech Sounds as Sounds. 
This is a phase of speech training that covers the fields known as 
phonology, phonetics, voice science, and speech correction. It is a 
study of the minutie of speech mechanisms. It is not per se a study 
of communication, but is an attempt to discover and apply the 
technique of speech mechanisms to the end of making students more 
adaptable and useful in their daily living by making them more 
competent to speak and read effectively. 

(4) Speecu Scrence. Every scholastic and academic disci- 
pline has its own body of significant and useful facts and princi- 
ples, valuable as an aid to investigating and teaching that subject. 
To be teachable, a discipline must yield up valuable facts in rich 
abundance ; these facts must be evaluated into principles; from the 
principles must be evolved methods of teaching; and then these 
principles must be given adequate publication and application. In 
the discipline of speech these principles and their application must 
be drawn from the three general branches: SPEAKING, ReapING, and 
Speecn Sounps. k 


Ill 

This analysis raises the necessary question, What is the line of 
demarcation between the studies here detailed and the studies gen- 
erally included under the term English? English as the name of a 
discipline is in practice a very inchoate and largely undifferentiated 
term, used synonymously, in the United States at least, with the 
whole study of the mother tongue. It can be used, and is, to cover 
at least four large subjects: (1) Speech: speaking, reading, speech 
sounds, speech science, rhetoric (in the Greek use of the term) ; 
(2) Philology: etymology, grammar, history of usage; (3) Writ- 
ing: composition, correct usage, rhetoric (in the modern sense) for 
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the printed page; (4) Criticism: readings in literature, lives of lit- 
erary men, literary standards, principles and history of criticism. 
Where it also includes Norwegian, as is does in two instances along 
with all these others, the man was not far wrong who called it a 
veritable Austria-Hungary of departments. 


It is evident at a glance that all these subjects have things in 
common ; all are ways of studying and investigating the use of the 
mother tongue, the vernacular, both as present use and as past his- 
tory. But it is far from evident that the two extremes, speaking 
on the left, as we might say, and criticism on the right have enough 
in common to make them in reality one discipline. It would be as 
understandable to say that mathematics, astronomy, physics, and 
chemistry, being inseparably related each to the next, must there- 
fore be regarded as one discipline. For speech is rightly of the 
same discipline as literature, criticism, and philology only in the 
sense that mathematics, physics, and chemistry are one. It is just 
as closely related to the disciplines on its own left: behavior, psy- 
chology, physiology, and physics. Where telescoping of subjects is 
practiced there is as much justification for allying speech with 
these as with writing and literature. Tradition only and a sort of 
squatter sovereignty discountenance this arrangement. 


The teacher schooled and interested in the minutie of philology 
is, through the very nature of his preparation and the close focus- 
sing of his interests, by no means fitted to teach phases of speaking 
or reading or speech correction, as also speech science ; for he cannot 
be primarily interested in communication as such and be true to 
his special training. Also the teacher who gives his energies and 
time to the study of criticism loses almost necessarily the urges and 
promptings that would make him a successful specialist in oral 
expression, public address, argumentation, or impersonation. Even 
the teacher of literature is serviceable in the teaching of speech in 
only one of its many aspects, interpretation, for which he is all too 
seldom specifically trained. If he carries out the strict spirit of 
preparation for teaching literature as today practised by our great 
est university graduate English departments, he has had no specific 
graduate training for the teaching of public address. At least, his 
graduate work has been of an entirely different order. The moods 
and motifs and objectives of the two are so very different. The 
teacher interested in speech can keep up an interest a short ways 
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to the right in the list of members of the family of mother tongue ; 
interest in the aspects of philology that deal with speech sounds, 
in language usage, grammar, syntax, a phase of writing, and an 
aspect of literature; but not much farther. The teacher of crit- 
icism, at the right of the line, also can interest himself toward the 
left; in literature, in writing, and in phases of grammar, syntax, 
usage and speech sounds. Yet these interests are chiefly in the 
historical perspective; surely not in the application of these sub- 
jects to living beings in their daily lives. Common property in 
the mother tongue gives them common interest in each other’s 
problems ; but at a diminishing degree and practically to the vanish- 
ing point as each moves away from the ends; speech at the left and 
criticism at the right. 


My contention stated more simply is that speech, writing, and 
literature belong in the same discipline in any situation where 
French and German belong together, or economies and political 
science, or chemistry and physics, botany and zoology, psychology 
and physiology, history and economics. Such combinations as these 
are common in high schools and in colleges; for wherever the local 
necessities call for such unions there is wisdom enough in putting 
writing, literature, and speech into the same department or in 
counting them parts of the same discipline. But I have to main- 
tain that where economics is made separate from political science 
and both separate from sociology, where chemistry is separate from 
physics and physics separate from mathematics, botany from zo- 
ology, French from German, and so forth, then speech is a disci- 
pline distinctly separate from writing and the study of literature, 
and most surely separate from criticism and most of philology. 
Thus in high schools there is wisdom in keeping speaking and read- 
ing in the same administrative unit with writing, syntax, and liter- 
ature ; in colleges where departments must be telescoped to fit local 
needs the same wisdom applies; but in universities recognizing a 
growing minuteness of differentiation of disciplines, speech is quite 
out of the strict spirit of the discipline that begins with writing and 
moves toward criticism at the other end of the series. 


This statement of contiguous relations can be simplified 
further by considering the discernible levels of our American edu- 
cational system. Of such levels we have five, counting the home as 
the first. The other four are: (1) grades, (2) high school, (3) col- 
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lege, including the liberal arts part of universities, and (4) univer- 
sities, in the sense of graduate schools. These levels can be given 
their relative standing and value by representing them as aspects 
of an educational pyramid, with the home as the base and the grad- 
uate school as the apex. This pyramid, then, represents at least 
four different situations and relations: (1) it signifies the nwmber 
of students that are involved, the greatest number in the grades and 
the smallest in the graduate school; (2) it signifies also the exten- 
sion of interest in socialized life, from pure individualism to a con- 
dition highly socialized ; (3) also it represents the difference between 
the grades, the high school, the college, and the graduate school in 
the matter of specialization and differentiation of subjects; in the 
grades differentiation is very limited, in the graduate school it is 
everything. In the graduate school speech as a discipline in- 
volves minute specialization, very sharply marked off from litera- 
ture, criticism, and most of philology ; whereas in the grades speech 
training runs through the whole curriculum—language study, com- 
position, word usage, even the subjects of history, arithmetic and all 
the rest. (4) Finally the pyramid indicates the respective place of 
skill and knowledge ; in the grades aimost the whole problem is one 


of skill ; in the graduate school it is solely one of knowledge. 


IV 

So much for the relation of the discipline of speech to certain 
contiguous territories and to the whole curriculum. Now what 
would happen if this subject were given the place in our American 
educational system that its importance seems to deserve? Even a 
casual observation will discover that there has been something de- 
cidedly negligent about the way speech has been treated, something 
almost cavalier in its reception as a school, college, and especially 
university subject. This discipline, in many ways the most import- 
ant of all in that it is the one most usable every day and every hour, 
stands today as about the poorest provided for of all those sitting 
at the family table. 


In the grades, as shall be shown, it has become perverted into 
the formal, dull, lifeless, all but futile reading lesson. In the high 
school it has been shut out for decades to be let in under a kind of 
parole and branded with the hybrid name oral English, witih prac- 
tically all the emphasis upon the ‘‘ English,’’ as understood by those 
who yet have no fully defined ‘‘ English,’’ and with almost no intelli- 
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gent and trained skill applied to the ‘‘oral’’ part of the compact. 
The best of speech training in high schools has been and still is ex- 
tra-curricular, a matter of school entertainment and inter-school 
sporting contest ; and, worst of all, existing all too often quite vir- 
gin of any taint of trained experience in the directors of entertain- 
ments and sports, and with all but no demand at all by administra- 
tors that the directors shall be specially prepared for the task. 
It is the old idea that ‘‘anybody can teach English’’ applied even 
more generously to speech. The exceptions to this, happily becom- 
ing more numerous, have in the past been so few and so notable that 
they cannot in any way be alleged as typical. The type high school 
in the matter of speech training is either the one which omits it al- 
together or includes it under English and then puts it into the 
hands of teachers untrained for the task, confining it almost entire- 
ly to shows, exhibitions, and contests for those who need the train- 


ing the least. 


In colleges speech training has been largely confined to the 
single phase of making public addresses, with a growing willingness 
to include courses in interpretation of the printed page. In either 
ease the mistake of the high schools has carried over into the col- 
lege—the common willingness to turn the whole venture into exhibi- 
tions, entertainments, and sporting events. Here again we must 
levy the charge of insufficiently trained teachers; untrained in the 
sense that they have too often not been asked to measure up to the 
academic and scholarship standards of their colleagues in other dis- 
ciplines on the same faculty. As a consequence of this our colleges 
show altogether too high a percentage of graduates of special 
**schools of expression,’’ which are of course predominantly com- 
mercial in spirit and not academic, teachers who come sometimes 
with little better than high school educations, yet expecting to hold 
college professorships. Others, college graduates, have come to the 
collegiate faculty with no better fortification for their task than 
two or three courses under an uncollegiate teacher, or by virtue of 
their good—or bad—fortune in being on an intercollegiate debat- 
ing team or in being the representative in an oratorical contest. 
Having battled for alma mater on the forensic platform, they are 
assumed to be ready to fulfill the college’s needs in the way of 
speech training. At any rate they are given place largely because 
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some one else’s alma mater wants battling students on the platform 
fighting battles for her. 

In some colleges the emphasis has been upon reading and in- 
terpretation. In these cases the graduate of the non-collegiate 
school has been able to do a rather capable piece of work and so to 
save his dignity ; for he comes often not altogether unprepared for 
this particular task. However, when this non-collegiate graduate in 
interpretation is assigned courses in debating and public address, the 
results have not been so commendable, nor has the academic status 
of speech been enhanced. All too many of such teachers have fallen 
short even in their specialty, interpretation, for the important rea- 
son that this is a subject requiring and demanding distinctly a 
large and solid background ; it does not teach well off the surface. 

In the main the colleges—not meaning here so much the liberal 
arts colleges of universities—have been pretty earnest in inau- 
gurating and maintaining departments dealing with some phase 
of speech training. They are avowedly trainers of leaders, and 
leaders must speak well in public. But when we give the situation 
a fair glance and realize how inadequately the needs have been pro- 
vided for and in what a nonacademie spirit the situation has been 


met, and yet how persistent has been the prevalence of speech train- 
ing in colleges, we are compelled to doff our hats to the inherent 
worth of this discipline, to its fundamental inevitableness; for no 
other discipline could have weathered such rough treatment and 
had any life left at all; whereas the demand for speech training is 
right now more insistent than ever despite the rebuffs it has had to 
bear in the academic household. 


V 

And here a bit of educational speculation may be in order. I 
have been saying that it is from the colleges, not the universities 
through their liberal arts school, that the most enlightened attitude 
toward speech training has been shown. The manifest reason is 
worth detailing. It is chiefly because of the Germanic invasion of 
our real universities in the latter part of the Nineteenth Century, 
the very impetus that makes them worthy of being called universi- 
ties. The young scholars were just coming back from Germany in- 
spired with zeal for research and for the writing of theses. This 
zeal and their superior training as scholars placed them into prom- 
inent positions as professors, deans, and presidents. The result was 
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inevitable ; they had remote interest in a subject that they had found 
had no standing at Heidelberg and Jena and Gottingen. They had 
seen nothing nearer it than philology; nothing at all that savored 
of the teaching of public address and the interpretation of the print- 
ed page. All this was for a very good and sufficient reason ; public 
address flourishes only where men are free to speak their latent con- 
victions, and in the Germany of that day no such freedom was al- 
lowed or wanted. The study of interpretation suffered too because 
it helped not at all in the writing of theses in philology, the only 
basis for writing theses in the study of the mother tongue. Public 
speaking cannot be taught very enthusiastically in a civilization 
that is regimented and denied freedom of speech and where men 
are put in jail for having, let alone expressing, opinions not handed 
out to them from above. 


Then too the Germanized young scholars, all of them scientists 
and philologists, accepted the dry-as-dust lecture system; and 
if there is a study that wilts and dies and blows away under the 
lecture system, it is speaking or reading. The consequence was that 
when these young doctors settled into our universities and domi- 
nated the faculty and Teutonized us pretty thoroughly, they showed 
no particular appreciation for a subject like speech; they had not 
been taught how to investigate it and make it amenable to theses, 
and therefore it interested them little. Consequently to them 
it was an easy step to deduce that it was not of great importance. 
At the very time that these scholars were injecting the breath of a 
new life into chemistry and physics, philosophy and psychology, 
mathematics and astronomy, botany and zoology, philology and 
criticism, they allowed speech and its near relations either to 
languish altogether or to suffer a kind of auto-intoxication. 


Contributing to this preoccupation with German standards 
was the suicidal extravagance of the old-line elocutionists, assuming 
to have a scientific basis for their doctrines, but not willing to pay 
the price for scholastic thoroughness ; giving themselves vastly more 
to art than to science, and at a very time when art was on the de- 
fensive and science arrogant and all but despotic. Instead of seek- 
ing out laboratories for their science, each old master—an artist 
fundamentally—thundered out his pet hobbies and called them 
eternal principles, leading his followers, often in evangelical or 
crusading mood, to proclaim him the great original and all others 
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base imitators or even mountebanks—a charge not always actionable 
for slander. Instead of presenting the solid front that scientific in- 
vestigation inevitably produces, the elocutionists and expression- 
ists fought each other to disruption, or else found common meeting 
ground only in speech art, never in speech science. 

Thus while the colleges were trying to meet this insistant, in- 
evitable, and unquenchable need for speech training, the univer- 
sities found it easy to drop it altogether as a serious discipline, or 
else they gave it a place at the family board about as good as that 
of stable boy or traveling minstrel or at best poor spinster relation. 
No one needs to elaborate the suspicion felt by universities toward 
the thing they saw only too clearly—poor teaching by poor teachers 
of a subject that had not given its practitioners solid grounding in 
a science out of which their teaching and their art could grow. So 
the great universities rather calmly lost step in the teaching and the 
investigating of this most fundamental of all disciplines; and some 
there be who have not yet found their pace; in particular those 
that were most thoroughly Germanized in the days of the American 
revival of learning. And thus it is that the colleges of liberal arts 
of our real universities have been behind the other colleges in 
training for speech. 


VI 

One other link in our educational system must not be over- 
looked ; one tremendously important to a basic discipline like speech 
—the normal schools. We might pause at this spot and say that right 
here we find the most disgraceful failure of all in the teaching of 
speech. Speech ought to be taught most earnestly and most elabor- 
ately the nearer one approaches the cradle; it is a thing to learn 
early; in fact it is the first venture in home education; while in 
the grades almost any subject taught involves conscious study and 
drill in speech. So the preparing of teachers at the normal schools 
for teaching in the grades, is one of the most solemn tasks of all in 
teaching how speech should be taught. How do most normal schools 
meet this obligation? By placing almost all the focus and emphasis 
upon reading, one of the most sad absurdities in an educational 
system where absurdities are altogether too common. So far as 
one can speak in a generalization, the chief contribution of the nor- 
mal schools toward the teaching of speech to little children has been, 
typically, in training teachers to teach reading, thus dealing only 
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with other people’s thoughts and language, and with a book in the 
hand; and taught—heavens only knows how! 

Consider this for what it imports. During about six grades on 
the average the chief energy of grade teachers in the enterprise of 
instructing boys and girls in the use of their mother tongue, is the 
‘*reading lesson.’’ If ever there was a travesty on education it is the 
‘*reading lesson’’ considered as the principal way of teaching speech. 
Ask yourself how many times in life you are called upon to stand 
up, hold your book just so, and read anything to anybody anywhere 
—outside of the ‘‘reading lesson.’’ Yet this one enterprise seems to 
be the beginning and the end of speech training in literally thou- 
sands of our school rooms; an occupation that is not only artificial, 
but too often just a little less than useless because it leaves out the 
very thing for which it ought to exist, the art of communicating 
ideas to listeners. Nine times out of ten, and oftener, the teacher is 
quite content if the pupil gets in all the words, isn’t too provokingly 
slow, and pronounces all the words correctly without too many 
guesses and retrials. So ineffective is this system as tolerated by 
the grades and taught by the normal schools to grade teachers—too 
often by graduates of non-academic, commercial schools—that it 
never even becomes speech at all; it is merely the making of sounds 
representing no ideas, involving no communication, and at its very 
best preparing the pupil for an experience to be met with on only 
the rarest occasions throughout life. For we read from a book aloud 
to other people about once in two hundred times or more to the 
times we speak to them in our own ideas and words. Yet all this 
waste is going on and little being done about it; probably the great- 
est monstrosity in our whole educational system ; and almost solely 
because our university graduate schools have provided no mechan- 
ism for learning and disseminating truth about how to teach read- 
ing and speaking. The financial waste of this alone is little less 
than appalling. 


VII 
The cure for this is being sought. The present movement for 
rapid, silent reading is offered as the redemption of the grade pupil. 
But as advertised by its proponents it promises to kill the patient 
to effect a cure. Think of the superintendent who announces in 
print that he is going to substitute rapid silent reading for oral 
reading, but makes no provision for adequate training in speech as 
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an offset. Increasing the speed and receptivity of children as silent 
readers is a highly commendable policy ; let there be great advances 
made in this direction. But to substitute it for any and all train- 
ing in oral expressiveness—as speaking or reading—is to train up a 
race of dummies to try to fight for a place in a world where compe- 
tence in speech—oral discourse—is one of the deepest needs of the 
race and which brings the surest and richest rewards society has to 
offer. Yes, superintendents, increase the rate and apprehensiveness 
of silent readers, but never for a day permit yourself the absurdity 
of substituting this for adequate and intelligent training in speak- 
ing and reading aloud. 


Clearly the cure for this is in the universities as universities 
not as liberal arts colleges. A university most deserves that name 
when it carries on research and publishes its findings. What have 
the university graduate schools done for the broad subject of 
speech? About as little as for any discipline in the whole curricu- 
lum. Most university graduate school leaders are still skeptical of 
the notion that speech is worthy of serious consideration as grad- 
uate study ; it was not taught when and where they took their doc- 
torial degrees, therefore it must be of doubtful value at best. Worse 
than this, as an undergraduate discipline in the university college 
of liberal arts it has been often turned over to the English depart- 
ment where scholarship is frankly and specifically possible only as 
the study of philology, except where in recent years degrees have 
been allowed for literary criticism and the history of some man 
or period. 

Yet under our accepted educational system in America it is to 
these graduate schools that our colleges and normal schools should 
have been able to look for trained teachers and sound scholarship, 
instead of being forced to go to unacademie and somewhat commer- 
cial schools of expression ranking educationally with the commercial 
business college. From our graduate colleges should have been com- 
ing out a constant procession of young men and women to teach in 
the arts colleges and the normal schools prepared to speak with au- 
thority, to teach with background and vision, and to set standards 
based on sound scholarship and a dignified science. Yet in the face 
of this our greatest universities have rather tamely, it seems to me, 
descended to pooh-poohing the whole idea of education in speech, 
declaring that it was of no academic worth and standing; a judg- 
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ment in some cases made and enforced by men who reveal by their 
own indifference to good speech, both public and private, that they 
personally, as men, have not been made to understand the gravity 
of their omission and the danger of the doctrine which they as offi- 
cials elect to enforce. For men trained in laboratories and libraries 
all too easily find it comfortable to belittle the need of speech train- 
ing for those not so committed to silence in their daily lives. They 
even find effectiveness in speech a bit disgraceful, savoring of taint 
from the common herd. There has been quite too much concern, I 
fear, for the personal tastes of certain scholars, and not enough for 
the daily needs of hundreds of thousands of boys and girls through- 
out all levels of education and in all ranks of society. 

Under our accepted American educational system speech train- 
ing can never be what it ought to be until (1) the universities are 
turning out experts to teach in the colleges and the normal schools; 
(2) which in turn must produce men and women skilled in speech 
and competent also to go into the high schools and grades to (3) 
teach those at an earlier level the lessons in speech that they 
in turn need. No other system in America is academically honest, 
far-sighted, or respectable. 


In this scheme of things certain principles seem to hold: (1) 
that speech training is most needed in the grades; ‘‘catch them 
young’’ is one of the primary rules of speech training. (2) This logi- 
eally carries the conclusion that the most vital task of all in teaching 
speech in America is in preparing the grade teacher for her task, to 
teach boys and girls the simple art of communicating effectively, 
chiefly in conversation and conference, in the simpler and less try- 
ing social relations. (3) Next in importance is the teaching of ado- 
lescents in high school, helping them to readjust and to fit into the 
larger social life that adolescence introduces. This is a task of 
great delicacy, involving as it does the teaching of boys and girls 
to begin their part in civic and community affairs. Whereas grade 
teaching of speech is largely a matter of teaching children to talk, 
high school teaching of speech begins to face the problem of public 
address and public entertainment, consciously done, with artful in- 
tent, and the courage to do it as a thing worth doing well. (4) The 
teaching of speech in college, it follows, becomes specifically a prob- 
lem in preparing the student for public life, for becoming a leader 
of men, for assuming a larger part in the affairs of the world. Also 
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it prepares teachers. (5) University training, finally, as univer- 
sity training proper, is a matter of preparing teachers for colleges 
and normal schools, or furnishing investigators, and of orientating 
administrators. 

All this implies an ideal educational system. At present we 
are so far from realizing it that we seem to be only at the beginning 
of a right method and a proper system. Yet we have no other choice 
than to take our American system seriously and honorably and ex- 
pect the system to be applied to speech in the same way that it has 
been applied to other disciplines. Yet we are doing today in college 
classes what ought ideally to have been done in the grades, or at 
worst in the high school. We have to, in order to teach anything 
worth teaching at all. Our work for the present must be recognized 
largely as salvage, in the hope that our Ameriean system will find 
the rightful place for speech training. Later men shall be able in 
colleges to devote their time and attention to that particular task 
which is rightly theirs, to prepare for public life the leaders of the 
future and to furnish teachers for grades, high schools, and normal 
schools. To expect anything else is to ask teachers of speech to lift 
themselves and their profession by their own boot straps. 

How would an ideal system of speech education work out? Let 
us see. The greatest activity and the task most important would be 
in the grades, teaching intelligent and purposeful talk; guiding the 
choice of ideas, adding to the ability to observe and perceive, in- 
creasing and amplifying vocabularies, enforcing pronunciation, ar- 
ticulation, and the use of pleasing voices; freeing bodies from the 
contortions that too often vex the attempt to control speech—in 
sum, improving plain talk, conversation. There would be lessons 
in reading, but with the understanding that reading must be one 
form of talk. Speech defects would be looked after; public per- 
formances would be an incident under wise control, and children 
would be brought to realize that good speech is an issue of prime 
importance to their lives. To achieve this every grade teacher would 
be trained in good speech ; either in normal schools, high school, or 
eollege—or when she was herself in the grades! Anything less than 
this perverts and blocks the whole system of training. 

In the high school good speaking, as talk, would still be de- 
manded. Here specialized studies, particularly of a more social 
nature, would enter; courses in oral expression, speaking more or 
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less formally in public, outlining, oral composition, increasing the 
spoken vocabulary ; interpretation, the beginnings of dramatization 
and play producing. Here again the teacher would be specially 
trained, sympathetic with the adolescent and understanding his 
needs. During adolescence life is so much an adventure in relearn- 
ing that much of the program of the grades would be entirely suited 
to the high school level, done more consciously and critically. Here 
public performance would become important and would furnish a 
central objective. 

In normal schools much the same program would apply, with 
additional courses in speech correction, phonology, speech hygiene, 
educational dramatics, and voice science. Much of this would be 
compulsory for all prospective grade teachers. 

In college, whether a college by itself or a part of a university, 
the courses would be aimed to prepare specialists for public service : 
in public address, interpretation, dramatics, speech composition, 
oratory, argumentation and debating ; for teaching in voice science, 
phonology and phonetics, speech correction, the nature of speech, 
the teaching of speech; rhetorical theory and history, orators and 
their works, and the study of speech style. 

University training—graduate study and research—would in- 
clude the upper group of the college courses, and would involve 
more specialized courses growing out of those used in college. In 
addition it would carry on special problems, much of the work of 
the graduate student being devoted to research and the producing 
of theses. 

This, remember, is an ideal scheme. Parts of it are to be found 
somewhere right now ; nowhere, I fear, is it all to be found together. 
Some day we shall have some such scheme adopted as our regular 
system of training in speech. 

In this ideal system, toward which we are measurably moving, 
the problem of knowledge versus skill is reduced to almost no prob- 
lem at all. In time speech training in the grades will be almost 
solely a growth in proficiency ; in high schools knowledge of the sub- 
ject and its data will be required, with skill still important. In col- 
lege personal proficiency will be reduced in importance while knowl- 
edge and critical skill will be made paramount. Graduate work in 
turn is a matter of knowledge and criticism solely. But as this is 
a ways in the future yet, we must still give considerable weight to 
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proficiency in college teaching and not let it lapse entirely even for 
the graduate student. 


Ix 

One more consideration ; this program makes speech education 
the widest of all possible academic programs. Are we ready for 
that? Are there not those who have looked upon education in speak- 
ing as almost solely a means of selecting leaders, of picking the 
guides of the common people, rather than as an attempt to lift all 
the common people out of their commonness? There is a very pretty 
issue here. My firm conviction is, on this point, that the days of 
education solely for patricians is past; that mass education has 
come, and to stay; that the so-called common man must have his 
chance to be as effective in conversation, interpretation, and public 
address as the man eager for patrician rank. I know of no hon- 
onable way of escape from teaching ‘‘all the children of all the peo- 
ple.’’ 


It is my feeling that the reason we are retarded in speech edu- 
eation is because of our very allegiance to the patrician notion of 
education in the past. Under patrician rule any subject is most 
worthy which best marks off the student and graduate from the 
plebeian herd ; it follows then that that subject is worth least which 
is of greatest daily use and interest to the common man. Note how 
late we have been in giving dignity to any phase of the mother 
tongue ; English as a study of writing and literature waited long be- 
fore it could rank beside ancient languages, philosophy, history, 
and even the natural sciences. High time it is that Americans gave 
serious and dignified attention to the teaching of plain talk, good 
reading, effective public address, and the various speech arts con- 
nected with the drama; to say nothing of the sciences of voice, 
speech correction, rhetoric, and conduct on the public platform. 
America makes a poor picture of cutting her educational clothes to 
the pattern of the empire of William II or even of the days of Plato. 


x 
The next fifty years will be the hardest. The first step will be 
for the teachers of the allied subjects of speech to agree on what 
they should now teach and what they would like to add. The step 
after that will be to approach the holders of vested interests in edu- 
cational policy and get for speech training a more respected place. 
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This will come, not so much by asking for it only, as by showing 
that the surest way to correct the mistakes of the past and to lay 
solid groundwork for the future, is to give speech training the same 
treatment accorded to every other basic discipline—to make it a 
part of our American system from grades to graduate school. 


It will not be possible in America much longer to neglect this 
one of the very foundations of all education. Everywhere comes 
up an insistent and unfulfilled demand for more and better train- 
ing in speech. The business world calls for training for its execu- 
tives, its salesmen, its operatives, in effective speaking, both in con- 
ference and in public. Engineers, agricultural leaders, guardians 
of the public health know at last that without effective speech they 
cripple their service to mankind. Lawyers, ministers, educators, 
statesmen have long known how imperative is the ability to meet 
men face to face in conference and in public assemblies. The var- 
ious speech arts that furnish so large a proportion of public enter- 
tainment are asking for sounder principles and better rules for 
transmitting these arts. Even the laboring man is asking that his 
children be given this most useful of all tools which he himself has 
not been taught properly to use for his own profit and the profit of 
society. 

Everywhere ambitious people are trying to capitalize this long- 
ing into a commercial venture; special schools of ‘expression’ and 
‘oratory’, of ‘the spoken word’ and ‘the arts of speech’ are spring- 
ing up everywhere; Y. M. C. A. schools, night classes for business 
men, private teachers and private classes have taken root by the 
hundreds. Yet it needs no emphasis to insist that this is not the ae- 
credited American way of meeting educational problems; it merely 
is the outward proof of an irrepressible need. Educational leaders 
are not following their own professed educational principles when 
they thus turn over to educational peddlers and hucksters what 
ought to be sold across the educational counter by approved and 
time-honored methods. This way at its best merely salvages what 
has been almost lost through failure to stop the loss at the source ; 
the night schools are supported by men who should have had speech 
training in the grades. Waiting till men are grown before teaching 
them what they should properly have learned as children and then 
turning them over to free-lance or itinerant teachers is like letting 
the race grow sick and ailing and then committing them to those 
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not regularly trained in the science and art of healing. 


The time to redeem the situation is now. The people want their 
children trained in speaking and reading, and they demand teach- 
ers trained in speech correction and in teaching methods. All edu- 
cation is largely useless unless it finds adequate expression in works, 
writings, or speech; education and educational leaders are under 
fire for alleged poor results from their educational programs; not 
a little of this criticism will be soothed down if boys and girls and 
men and women are made expressive in speech, and thus made more 
efficient for their life work. No surer way can achieve this and at 
the same time satisfy the insistent call for better speech than by 
making speech training an integral and important part of our whole 
American educational system. 





COMBINING ORAL ENGLISH AND OTHER 
ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


GERTRUDE M. WOODCOCK 
Seattle, Washington 


OST of our high schools in America today will fall under one 

of three heads: 

1. The small high school in which all the work in all depart- 
ments is done by two or three teachers, each usually teaching sev- 
eral widely diversified subjects; 

2. The highly organized and specialized city high schools in 
which each teacher often is limited to only one phase of a subject; 

3. The high school which stands between types one and two, 
with in some cases is neither ‘‘fish, flesh nor good red herrring,’’ as 
it has many of the objectional features of the second class and none 
of the advantages of personal contact of the first type. The curri- 
eula of our high schools all offer English as one of the compulsory 
subjects, all requiring six credits in this subject for graduation and 
many schools requiring eight. The present day tendency is sharply 
to define all subjects, and so on the average high school program we 
find listed Grammar, Rhetoric, Literature, Public Speaking, Oral 
Expression, Short Story and several other topics on this broad sub- 
ject of English and speech. The work attempted in each semester 
is so extensive (on that subject) and intensive that it is impossible 
to reach over into one of the other fields; and the average teacher 
breathes a huge sigh of relief if she succeeds in covering even the 
work that her outline demands, and in many cases this requires 
superhuman efforts. 

The enrollments of the various classes in a high school offer 
some valuable data toward the consideration of this problem. The 
number enrolled in the first year and the number of students grad- 
uating that same year from any given institution give us some start- 
ling testimony as to the number who are forced for various reasons 
to drop out during the four years. The number enrolled in the 
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second year is usually much smaller than the number enrolled in 
the first. 

From these facts we can and must deduce two conclusions: 

1. Those who drop out are certainly not going to enter the 
learned professions where the pen will be their medium of ex- 
pression. 

Whatever work is to be given in the betterment of speech must 
be given and given with a vengeance in the first and second years 
of the high school course. The boy who leaves school during that 
period will enter the business world where his medium of expres- 
sion will be the use of*the mother tongue ; and in many cases his suc- 
cess in that business world will depend upon his ability to use that 
intelligently and satisfactorily. 

If my observations seem in a measure limited, it is because my 
teaching experience is wholly concerned with boys’ classes under 
the segregation plan, but I feel very certain that the same obser- 
vations are equally applicable to girls and to those in particular 
who are forced to leave high school at an early stage of their career. 
There is a marked aversion and almost a positive unwillingness on 
the part of boys to elect a subjest labeled Oral Expression or Speech 
Training or Vocal Expression ; for in their own classic vernacular, 
it is ‘‘soft’’ or ‘‘sissy,’’ fit only for girls. The only boys who will 
choose it of their own volition are those who have marked dramatic 
ability and can look far enough into the future to see that the sub- 
ject will get them somewhere in their chosen field. 

One of the greatest drawbacks from which Freshmen and Soph- 
omores suffer is the inability to express themselves with sufficient 
intelligence in subjects other than English, and many a failure in 
widely separated departments comes not from a lack of knowledge 
on that subject, but from a complete inability to express that know!l- 
edge so that the instructor is able to obtain any adequate idea of 
whether the student does or does not grasp the content. Our knowl- 
edge is of no value to us unless we possess the ability to give out 
that same knowledge when occasions demand. When I first began 
teaching and my boys would often say, ‘‘I know it, but I can’t say 
it,’’ I would always reply in a tone intended to be completely anni- 
hilating, ‘‘Oh, indeed you do not; if you knew it, you would say it.’’ 
It took only a very few years of work among Freshmen to find it 
was they who were right and I who was in the wrong. 
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Now comes the question of how to obtain the greatest possible 
good from the English courses in the shortest space of time. I be- 
lieve this can be done only by the combination method. In the 
course we are now using, English is divided into I, III, V, VII, all 
devoted to rhetoric and composition in an increasing scale of diffi- 
eulty and mostly written work; and English II, IV, VI, VIII, all 
treating of literature with very little provision for writing. 


In English I and III, I have tried the following experiments, 
and have been rewarded with some measure of success: 

1. The socialized recitation. One day a week is set aside for 
oral English, and on that day no books or papers appear in class. 
As many different phases of oral English as possible are covered in 
that hour. A short drill is usually given on the pronunciation and 
enunciation of common words often incorrectly used. The advan- 
tage of this form of recitation comes from the fact that the student 
will accept much more scathing criticism from his fellows than he 
would from the teacher and still come up smiling. One can usually 
find in each class some one student who on account of good home 
training can handle this part of the recitation very successfully. 
Where the boys work alone with no girls to observe them, they will 
even ‘‘stand for’’ vocal exercises and really enjoy them. In the 
mixed classes this does not work out so successfully, as there is too 
much self-consciousness and consequently restraint. 

2. The review of a good book is usually given next and the 
student who does this has a very fair idea of whether he can tell his 
story intelligently and in an interesting manner—if he lives to sur- 
vive the bombardment of questions on doubtful points that are 
hurled by the class. The fundamental rule given them for this is 
that they have no right to take the time of the class without giving 
something in return and that the test of oral work is to give infor- 
mation or pleasure in such an intelligent and interesting manner 
that they can hold the attention of the audience. The average high 
school freshman is not overburdened with tact and the little niceties 
of social etiquette, and he does not feel at all inclined to hide his 
boredom if he is bored. The boy soon learns that ‘‘telling a story’’ 
is not the simple thing he had thought it to be. 

3. The field of retail selling offers some splendid material for 
intelligent and correct use of the English language, and proves of 
great interest to boys. The work is assigned to the boys in pairs 
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and the dialogue is worked up between the buyer and the seller with 
the class as critics. Many a budding salesman comes to the front in 
this work and it is interesting to note that many boys who feel that 
they cannot do oral work will forget that this is oral and will take 
an active part in it on the days when it is assigned. 


4. Debate is a valuable exercise in this plan as it teaches or- 
ganization, but it must be watched carefully as the younger stu- 
dents are apt to ‘‘go wild’’ and waste a lot of time and energy on 
irrelevant matter. 

5. The class room play is a boon to people who are trying to 
work along this line ; and here the interest in the play will carry the 
boy over the stumbling blocks. He always seems to realize, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that the play is a thing apart and on a 
higher plane of some kind than just ‘‘ordinary English’’; and he 
will make every effort to tone up or tone down his voice, watch his 
pronunciations, enunciations, inflections and other things that are 
necessary in this form of training, things at which he would turn 
up his nose in disgust if they were presented per se. One realizes 
more truly than at any other time in what small measure freshmen 
and sophomores have grown up from their grade days when one 
looks upon their joy, interest, and hard work in a play. 

6. In the schools that use self-governing methods of adminis- 
tration and discipline the first training in public speaking can be 
easily and logically given. The younger boys listen with awe and 
admiration to the upper classmen who appear before the assemblies 
and in the roll-rooms to speak on various subjects of interest to the 
school. They realize that some day they too may have the honor of 
being one of the chosen few who ‘‘carry the message to the hea- 
then’’; and so they delight in writing and spouting speeches for 
special occasions or subjects. They may be very crude at the be- 
ginning of the year but if one can establish the wish or the desire 
to do the thing, one can usually obtain results before the end of the 
first year. The results in the second year are often surprising, both 
as to bodily control, posture, voice, inflections and all the other 
items that enter into a satisfactory expression of self. Boys are 
much shyer than girls in expressing their desires; if one can dig 
down and find the desire there, one has usually only to give it the 
friendly and sympathetic shove and over it goes. Many times the 
results are amazing and most satisfactory. 
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7. The younger boys at first fear, but later come to enjoy the 
beginnings of extempore speaking. They work several weeks at 
short oral themes, which they prepare first with an outline and 
notes, later discarding even the notes in order to give themselves 
freer expression. Then topics of such a nature and of such general 
interest are given that they ought to be covered by any ordinarily 
intelligent high school boy. A period of two minutes is allowed for 
a rapid planning of the talk, and then it is delivered to the class, 
each member speaking on a different subject. As each speaks, the 
teacher may make a note of the points that need comment and cor- 
rection ; but in almost every case, except in those of the finer points 
which do not really pertain to first-year work, it will be found that 
these corrections and suggestions are made by the critic class be- 
fore she has opportunity to speak. Even freshmen boys can be 
taught to do this rather well if a persistent effort is made. 


8. Oral reading is the béte noire of the English teacher; and 
the number of students in the first year who can read even the sim- 
plest matter intelligently is almost zero. The one method that 
seems to bring results is to take a story within their sphere, even 
though it may not always qualify from the standpoint of literature, 
and by working on the principles involved in good reading, work 
from this lower form to the interpretation of the really good. Decla- 
mation may be used in the same way if one is content to start with 
simpler things like the poems of Service and Kipling. 

9. One of the best helps in this work is the codperation of 
teachers in other departments. Too often the student feels that the 
English class is the only place where he must have any attempt at 
logical thought and intelligent expression ; and so he aims for it in 
that class only. If the science or the history teacher would demand 
a recitation in accord with the principles of the use of good English, 
we should be able to make much faster progress than we make to- 
day. Under the present system the boy knows he can ‘‘get by’’ 
with it in other subjects, and feels that it is one of the duties of the 
English department to make life miserable for him on subjects 
about which no one else in the whole school bothers. As English is 
only one-fourth of his semester’s work, he reasons that three-fourths 
is greater than one-fourth and that therefore the English depart- 
ment and what foolishness it insists upon is not nearly so important 
as the English department seems to think. 
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I believe that one of the reasons why so many English teachers 
have avoided the wider use of oral aspects in their work is because 
they feel that it is too much of a ‘‘snap”’. They feel much more 
satisfied with the work accomplished if they can sit up half the 
night with a pile of papers and a blue pencil. In this case, how- 
ever, the accomplishment is entirely on the teacher’s part, and the 
student has received nothing but a hasty impression of a mark in 
the upper left hand corner as he quickly crumples the paper before 
he puts it into the waste basket. If any teacher thinks oral English 
is a ‘‘snap’’ and that she is not earning her salary where she is 
teaching it, let her try it for a very short time, and she will have 
ample material for a great change of heart and mind. It is the 
hardest kind of English work that I can imagine; but at the same 
time it is the most satisfactory phase of the work that I have found 
in teaching academic English to high school boys. One cannot help 
feeling that the pupils are getting something that is to be of real 
value to them in their contact with the world and its problems. 
Educators have worked too long for the theoretical in our schools ; 
and in the English department in particular ‘they have asked for 
bread and we have given them a stone’. 


I do not mean to create the impression by what I have said 
that I can turn out finished speakers at the end of the first or even 
the second year. That would be impossible under any system or by 
any devices. I do believe on the other hand, that I can establish 
the beginnings of and an interest in a more practical aspect of 
English which will come very close to the daily life of the individ- 
ual. I believe that a persistence of effort along this line and a con- 
certed attack from all departments of our schools will in time come 
to accomplish that reform that we are in such sore need of—the 
ability to use our own language as a means of intelligent ‘‘express- 
ion rather than as a means of suppression.’’ 


The matter of criticism must be handled very carefully and 
tactfully, particularly with boys of the shyer type. There are al- 
ways general and common mistakes that can be commented upon by 
the teacher at the end of the hour before the whole class. Individ- 
ual peculiarities, habits, defects, can be reached and best corrected 
by individual notes of criticism which save the recipient the dis- 
comfort of having the matter brought to the attention of the whole 
class. 
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The field of oral English, though a very broad and practical 
one, has been one of the most neglected up to the present time, but 
today the outlook is very bright, as the world has at last recognized 
the value of it; and when the true American can be brought to see 
that there is a decided need for a study and a practical use for it, 
he is always ready and willing to ‘‘go in for’’ it with a spirit and a 
singleness of purpose that usually produces a permanent cure. It 
is a ‘‘consumation devoutly to be wished’’ that the schools of Amer- 
ica may see the advantage of this oral movement and that through 
their agency the time may come when the products of their institu- 
tions may handle their native language in an intelligent and satis- 
factory manner, pleasing both to the ear and to the intellect. 








SPEECH CONTENT AND COURSE CONTENT 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING* 


JAMES M. O’NEILL 
University of Wisconsin 


I 

INCE our last annual conference, there have appeared in our 
professional journal two articles on the subject of content in 
public speaking. These two papers I wish to discuss with you this 
afternoon. They present a question of really vital importance to 
many of the members of this association, to all of us in fact who are 
teachers of public speaking. I use the word vital in its most literal 
sense. Upon the answer of our profession to the question raised by 
these papers, depends ultimately, I believe, the very existence of 

courses or departments devoted to instruction in public speaking. 


The two articles to which I refer are: ‘‘ Adding Substance to 
Form in Public Speaking’’, by Everett Lee Hunt, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, published in the June, 1922, QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 
Epvucation, and ‘‘ The Problem of Speech Content,’’ by W. P. Sand- 
ford, of Ohio State University, published in the November, 1922, 
issue of the same journal. These two papers differ in some details 
but fundamentally both promulgate the same doctrine. This doc- 
trine is in brief: that in order to give proper content to courses in 
publie speaking, instructors should prescribe the fields, or the sub- 
jects, of the students’ speeches, and should furnish guidance, read- 
ing matter, and instruction in the subject matter of the fields or 
subjects prescribed. To this doctrine I am wholly opposed. I ob- 
ject to it fundamentally and in all its details and ramifications. I 
protest against the attitude toward instruction in public speaking 


* Read at the annual meeting of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, New York University, December 28, 1922. 
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which apparently gives rise to this doctrine, and I find thoroughly 
unconvincing the statements offered in substantiation of it. 

In my paper this afternoon I shall attempt a detailed answer 
to the papers of Professors Hunt and Sandford. These papers, in 
my opinion, make the most thoroughgoing attack upon the worth and 
dignity of instruction in public speaking that has appeared in our 
generation. If their policies are endorsed and adopted by the pro- 
fession, I believe that courses known as courses in public speaking 
should, and will, soon disappear from our colleges and universities. 
My discussion of these papers is, of course, in no way motivated by 
a desire to engage in personal debate with their authors. In my dis- 
cussion I shall be, I trust, no more personal than the exigencies of 
the occasion imperatively demand. But I would never have thought 
of discussing this problem except for these papers, and I know of 
no frank and effective way of discussing it except by discussing 
them. A pertinent and adequate presentation of this subject today 
without frequent mention of the doctrines of Professors Hunt and 
Sandford, as shown in their recently published statements, would 
be possible only by a labored attempt at impersonality and indirec- 
tion, which would be, I believe, as distasteful to you and to the 
authors of these papers as it would be to me. 


II 

In the issue of THE QuARTERLY in which appeared the second of 
these papers, the editor, in an editorial headed, ‘‘Content—and 
‘Content’,’’ called attention to the necessity for careful definition 
of the term ‘‘content’’ when that word is used in discussing courses 
in public speaking and pointed out the two very different possible 
usages. This editorial admonition must not be disregarded. The 
two meanings in which the term ‘‘content’’ can be used in this 
duscussion are: (1) content of speech—meaning the subject matter, 
the substance, the thought, the ideas, expressed in a speech, and 
(2) content of a course—meaning the subject matter studied, the 
ideas and principles discussed, the exercises and problems worked 
on, in a course. 

The two papers under consideration have both taken the posi- 
tion that the only way to get the second (course content) is through 
the first (speech content )—that the only means of giving the proper 
content to a course in public speaking, is for the instructor to pre- 
scribe, furnish, and teach the content of the students’ speeches. 
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Please note that I am not reporting them to have advocated paying 
no attention to anything except the content of the students’ speeches, 
but rather that they take the position that a course in public speak- 
ing can have proper content in it only as proper content is found 
in the students’ speeches, or as proper content for the students’ 
speeches is furnished, prescribed, and taught by the instructor. In 
other words, for these two writers apparently content of the second 
kind—content of a course as distinct from the content of the 
speeches in the course—does not exist. They either assume that the 
two ‘‘contents’’ are identical, or else that the second is a matter of 
little or no importance, since in their discussion of substance and 
content in public speaking they do not so much as mention it. 


According to the first of these articles, it is advantageous so to 
conduct a class in public speaking as ‘‘to make the discussion centet 
upon what the student says rather than on how he says it.’’ By 
‘what he says rather than how he says it,’’ the writer does not 
mean composition rather than delivery. He means that it is better 
in a class in public speaking to have the discussion of the class room 
center upon what the student is talking about, rather than upon how 
he talks about it. Professor Sandford agrees. He writes:- ‘‘In- 
struction in speech content is necessary.’’ And he adds: ‘‘The class 
should be conducted in such a way as to put emphasis on content 
rather than on form.”’ 

Both writers assume, or arrive at by some other process which 
they do not divulge, that the content of the students’ speeches con- 
stitutes the only possible content for a course in public speaking. 
In other words, they hold that public speaking has no respectable 
*‘eourse content’’ of its own, but must borrow and use its neigh- 
bor’s content in order to gain or to keep a dignified position in 
curricular society. 

Now I am not surprised to find that there are people who take 
this attitude toward courses in public speaking. There are people 
who take essentially the same attitude toward every course in the 
curriculum, and in fact toward the curriculum itself. There are 
those who do not give ‘‘any great respect’”’ to education, anyway. 
The existence of these opinions in the world need not trouble us. 
But when we find this attitude expressed by men who are listed in 
the catalogues of great universities as assistant professors of public 
speaking, and find published in our professional organ, statements 
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of elaborate technique based upon this attitude, I suppose we are 
warranted in taking the situation seriously. Perhaps we may trans- 
pose Grattan and say that in this instance the insignificance of the 
accusation is lost in the magnitude of the accusers. 

Let us then take this attitude seriously and examine at some 
length into its merits. 

Speeches obviously may have content, for subject matter, tariff, 
diplomacy, or poverty and relief; and obviously also there can be, 
and are, college and university courses in, (i. e. having as content or 
subject matter) tariff, diplomacy, and poverty and relief. Now the 
question seems pertinent: ‘‘Is the ‘content’ of a course in public 
speaking, in which students prepare speeches on these subjects, 
properly—or even possibly—the same as the ‘content’ of such 
speeches, or the same as the ‘content’ of courses in these subjects in 
the departments of economics, political science, and sociology ?’’ 
My answer to this question is an unqualified negative. Unless you 
will agree with me in this, unless we as a profession answer this 
question in the negative, teachers of public speaking can, I submit, 
have no dignified place in education, nor can they have any place, 
dignified or undignified, for very long. 

This, then, is my thesis: that the subject matter of the students’ 
speeches is not the proper ‘‘content’’ for a course in public speak- 
ing. Or more fully expressed: that the subject matter, the sub- 
stance, the content, of speeches on, or discussions of, art, liberty, 
war, progress, tariff, taxation, or diplomacy (by whomsoever given 
or prepared—students, instructors, or others) is wholly improper 
and illegitimate subjest matter, or substance, or content, for a course 
in public speaking. 

Take the courses mentioned above for illustration. The sub- 
ject matter indicated by the words ‘‘ tariff,’’ ‘‘diplomacy,’’ and 
‘‘poverty and relief,’’ has no inherent or necessary relation to 
the purpose of a course in public speaking. The proper immediate 
purpose of the courses mentioned above is to give the students 
knowledge of tariff, diplomacy, and poverty and relief. The proper 
immediate purpose of a course in public speaking is to give the 
student knowledge of, and proficiency in, public speaking. (Of 
course, we are not concerned here with the ultimate objective which 
is the same for all courses, the purpose of education itself, viz., the 
improvement of the individual’s ability to live happily and effi- 
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ciently in this universe of ours.) Ideas, facts, information, there- 
fore, about tariff, diplomacy, and poverty, and the great principles 
of liberty, religion, and progress, are legitimately given attention in 
courses in public speaking only incidentally, only insofar as giving 
them attention promotes the real purpose of such courses—knowl- 
edge of, and proficiency in, public speaking. And this purpose is 
clearly and emphatically not the purpose for which the articles under 
discussion advocate philosophical and economic content for courses 
in public speaking. Such materials may perhaps serve as useful 
means to the proper end of the course; as ends in themselves they 
are wholly out of place in such courses. Economic and philosoph- 
ical content for the sake of public speaking may well be permissable 
under some circumstances. But this will not satisfy the writers of 
those pages. Their attitude is distinctly not such content for the 
sake of public speaking, but is clearly either such content for the 
sake of itself, or public speaking for the sake of such content. They 
would, apparently, give courses in public speaking for the primary 
purpose of teaching philosophy and economics—not public speaking. 


III 

So much by way of preliminary statement of our positions. 
Now, in order to justify my interpretation of their position, and 
my opposition to it, let me turn to their detailed presentation of 
that position in the articles above cited. 

Professor’s Hunt’s attitude is indicated in his introductory 
paragraph. After remarking that students lack ideas for speeches, 
have little notion where to seek them, do not recognize speech pos- 
sibilities, etc., he states his position in the following passage (italics 
mine): ‘‘The problem of content, therefore, should be recognized 
and dealt with as an integral part of instruction in public speaking. 
In suggesting an organized body of collateral readings as an addi- 
tional resource in the search for ideas, this paper will attempt to 
state and discuss the principles of selection which should govern 
the choice of such material.’’ 

Having thus easily reached this position he sets forth five prin- 
ciples to guide the control of that content. 

His first principle is as follows: ‘‘A course in public speak- 
ing should include as source material, a group of essays or addresses 
which treat a limited number of fundamental subjects, upon which 
any liberally educated man should be able to speak intelligently and 
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effectively in public.’’ Now I wish to ask if a liberally educated 
man should not be able to speak intelligently and effectively on any 
subject that he wishes to speak on—literally on any subject? I 
believe so. And I believe that the purpose of courses in public 
speaking, as a part of a liberal education, should be to give him just 
that ability. We ought to be permitted to assume that a liberally 
educated man—or any intelligent man—will not wish to speak on 
a subject that he knows nothing about. But I object to the posi- 
tion that the function of a course in public speaking is to give the 
student an understanding of the subjects that he may wish to talk 
about. The function of a course in public speaking is not to pro- 
vide the student with the whole of a liberal education, but to enable 
him to gain one important part of a liberal (and liberating) edu- 
cation, viz., the ability to express well, orally, in public, whatever 
he may have to express. And that is no mean function. 


Furthermore, there is in this section an assumption that intel- 
ligent, worthwhile publie speaking is indulged in only on a limited 
set of subjects. I quote: ‘‘What sort of men are doing the intelli- 
gent public speaking of today, and what are they talking about?’’ 
Again : ‘‘But if we are in quest of the fundamental topics of public 
discourse.’’ Again: ‘‘We may assert that the case for limiting the 
source material to certain fundamental subjects rests upon much 
the same grounds as the ease for limiting the subjects admitted to 
the curriculum of a liberal arts college. It rests upon the assump- 
tion that some subjects are more important than others, that valid 
principles of selection do exist, and that individual pursuits may 
for a time be subordinate to interests that are universal.’’ I sub- 
mit that the only limit to the subjects of worthwhile public speaking 
are the limits of the concerns, the affairs, the needs, the interests, 
of men and women. Intelligent and effective public speaking may 
be indulged in on literally any subject of human concern under ap- 
propriate cireumstances—provided only that the speaker has an 
intelligent and effective mastery of the art of public speaking. 

The second principle is: ‘‘That the topics selected should fall 
within the realm of probability rather than within the bounds of 
scientific or historical knowledge.’’ We have here again some- 
thing akin to the assumption that public speaking means an un- 
usual, exalted activity for the select few, the great orators, the 
professional practitioners of rhetoric. i I am led to ask what 
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about the student who is not to be a professional orator, or rhetori- 
cian, or publicist,or philosopher? What of the student who is to be 
a worker in the realms of scientific and historical knowledge? Is 
he to remain forever silent in public? Are such workers to be de- 
barred from instruction in public speaking? Are we to be content 
to have all the scientists of the future as helpless in serving the 
cause of science on the platform as most of them are today? Such 
a view shuts out the majority of students from the field of our inter- 
est and influence and narrows tremendously our opportunity for 
service to education and to enlightened life. 


The third principle is: ‘‘That each topic should be presented 
by readings adapted to various minds.’’ This principle is perhaps 
harmless enough. It stands or falls with the others on their merits 
or lack of merits. But in the discussion of it we find again revealed 
the attitude that it is the business of the teacher of public speak- 
ing to teach something else besides public speaking. One might 
almost say to teach anything but public speaking. I quote: ‘‘For 
one student the idea of progress, for instance, will be set working 
in his mind most effectively by Wendell Phillips’ popular lecture, 
The Lost Arts. Another will be stimulated more by the Romanes 
lecture by Dean Inge.’’ I quote again: ‘‘Of course, such flexibility 
is impossible in many academic subjects, where accurate informa- 
tion must be of greater importance than an attempt at creative and 
reflective thinking. But if a skillful speaker can interest many 
types of audiences in one subject by varying the intellectual level 
of his speaking, a skillful instructor ought to be able to interest 
many types of students in a required subject of d’ cussion by vary- 
ing the intellectual demands of his source material.’’ The ap- 
proved objectives clearly are: to set working in the student’s mind 
the idea of progress, to further an attempt at creative and reflective 
thinking, to interest the student in a required subject of discussion, 


but never apparently to teach public speaking. Now I have no 
objection to students’ minds working on the idea of progress, and 
certainly reflective thinking is a wholly praiseworthy activity for 
those who are capable of thought and who have anything to reflect 
about, but for a teacher of public speaking, in a course in public 
speaking, to make these the real objectives, is, I submit, a procedure 
that, if continued, must lead inevitably to the passing away of 
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instruction in public speaking—or rather to a general awareness 
that it has already passed away. 


The fourth principle set forth (for teaching public speaking 
so painlessly that no one concerned can posssibly be conscious that 
public speaking is being taught) is: ‘‘That essays and addresses 
selected should increase the student’s comprehension of general 
principles likely to be used in public discussion.’’ 


One might for a moment suppose on reading this that the 
writer was here concerned with general principles of public speak- 
ing; but let me assure you that such is far from his purpose. It is 
perfectly clear from what he says here, and in other parts of this 
paper, that he has in mind the general principles of public duty, 
liberty, art, religion, democracy, and progress. He wishes to fur- 
nish his students with ideas, comprehension, understanding, on all 
these great subjects—with the content of speculative doctrines, not 
with principles of public speaking. 1 quote again: ‘‘The important 
thing is that they should create an understanding of an enthusiasm 
for principles which will later serve as sources for the highest type 
of public address.’’ Certainly this is a worthy objective for young 
citizens of this republic. We all wish young Americans to have this 
equipment. And, therefore, most of us believe in liberal education. 
An instructor in public speaking, however, should be content to pull 
his oar in the boat of liberal education, but he should hardly try to 
pull all of the oars. It really seems quite contrary to precedent for 
a man to accept all of the responsibilities of 


“he cook and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig.” 


without even the excuse of harrowing necessity. 


The fifth principle is: ‘‘The essays and addresses should be 
chosen from those written with a persuasive purpose and not merely 


to inform.’’ The reading we are told is not ‘‘selected with the 
purpose of supplying facts.’’ Furthermore, because such reading 
does not fall ‘‘ within some organized field of demonstrated knowl- 
edge,’’ and because its ‘‘purpose is to persuade, to produce belief 
or action within the realm of probability, then it falls within the 
field of rhetoric, and the instructor who uses such specimens of dis- 


the Cook 
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course as source material for speech composition is not trespassing 
upon the domain of others.’’ 


In this we have offered to us a carefully prepared alibi to be 
used when we are accused of trespassing on our neighbors’ fields. 
In such an event a teacher of public speaking using the system ad- 
vocated easily says to the irate proprietors of little patches of science, 
history, and economics, ‘‘I never touched your precious little fields. 
I never once had my feet on your ground at all. I was just flying 
around up in the clear, pure air, looking down on all of your fields.’”’ 


We may have here the beginning of a problem in education 
that will parallel the new legal problem which aviation has given 
rise to, namely, the problem of the ownership of the air, and the 
application of the law of trespass to the far spaces, high above the 
gross earth of exact knowledge, through which blow the winds of 
‘*speculative doctrine.’’ Let me give you this idea in the writer’s 
own words. I quote again: 

“In discussing what I believe to be the advantages of such a course, it 
is not necessary to emphasize the general educational value which extends 
far beyond the functions of the public speaking teacher as a specialist. 
Educational literature is full of the demand for courses which will serve to 
ccrrelate the departments of instruction; which will discuss problems 
which no department solves, but to which all may contribute.” 

And a little further on he writes again : 


“If students are asked to prepare and deiiver speeches upon problems 
which draw upon all departments of knowledge, if their efforts are guided 
by men of breadth and intelligence, then at least they have an exceptional 
opportunity to work out their own salvation.” 


From this exalted point of view the instructor in public speak- 
ing seems to be a sort of codrdinator and interpreter for his col- 
leagues. Truly his proper function seems to be various when 
viewed from various angles; but it seems never to be to teach pub- 


lic speaking. 


IV 
One more comment on these principles as a whole: my objection 
is, as you have probably observed, to their use in substituting some- 
thing else for instruction in public speaking. If they were to be 
used simply to furnish ideas to students who had none in order that 
some material might be available for use in teaching public speak- 
ing, they might be helpful; but this is very clearly not the purpose 
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of their author. He wants to furnish this material for its own 
sake or in order to put something into the course in public speak- 
ing to give it respectable ‘‘content.’’ He nowhere even suggests 
that this procedure is worthwhile merely as a device to facilitate 
the teaching of public speaking as such. 


Of course, we can admit that whenever an instructor has a 
class in which an actual testing out demonstrates that the students 
must have ideas presented to them, in some form or other, in order 
to have the proper subject matter for speeches, these principles 
may well be of use. I object, however, to the assumption that that 
is the situation in classes in general; and, frankly, I should be 
greatly surprised to find that to be the actual situation in any uni- 
versity classes—especially classes to which freshmen are not ad- 
mitted. One wonders what the other members of the faculty do. 
What was the result of the student’s first year in college? What 
did his high school training, his contact with life around him, do 
for him? What of his reading? his talking? his interests in his 
past, present, and future environment? Is his only contact with 
ideas that furnished by his instructor in public speaking? That 
this program is really necessary in order that public speaking may 
be taught seems almost unthinkable. If, however, it is actually 
found to exist, then the principles laid down in the article under 
discussion, if used simply for selecting material from which uni- 
versity students can get ideas for speeches, seem to me fairly satis- 
factory. That is, they seem to present a fairly satisfactory method 
for doing something which I do not see why a university instructor 
should ever have any occasion for doing. 


But after the author has laid down these principles, he goes on 
to use a number of sentences which,seem to me to rest upon wholly 
unwarranted assumptions. He continues to assume positions in re- 
gard to the proper function of instruction in public speaking which 
further confirm my interpretation of his purpose in the use of the 
principles already discussed. These positions should be promul- 
gated and accepted only after the most careful substantiation. 
Such substantiation is, and, I believe, must remain, wholly lacking. 

After stating that his scheme would save time for students and 
instructor, he writes: ‘‘A second ‘advantage arises from the fact 
that the whole class, with something of a common background, is 
discussing the same subject.’’ Why is this an advantage? What 
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difference does it make whether they discuss the same subject or 
not? Isn’t there inevitably enough of a common background, for 
a group of upperclassmen in a university, to make it possible for 
them to speak to each other on a wide variety of subjects? Surely 
the objection will occur to many, that the reading of a prescribed 
set of essays for the purpose of furnishing a common content and 
a special common background for the speeches would result in mo- 
notony and boredom, lack of individuality and of earnestness. But 
this objection is not discussed. No objections are disecsussed. The 
writer seems to rest confidently on the assumption that providing 
a special common background, and enforcing the discussion of the 
same subject by the whole class, is in itself an advantage. Why? 
and how? This procedure seems to me to remove the class experi- 
ence still further into the realm of the artificial—still further from 
the conditions under which men must address audiences in the 
actual affairs of life. A university class, by the very fact of being 
a university class, has already a more unified spirit, a more defin- 
able common background, than a great many audiences have. Why 
assume that by artificially increasing this factor we gain an 
advantage ? 


To quote again: ‘‘It tends to make the discussion center upon 
what the student says, rather than how he says it.’’ I take it that 
this sentence represents the real heart of the position revealed in 
his article, with which I find myself in complete disagreement. 1 
believe that the business of the instructor and the students in a 
class in public speaking is not ‘‘what the student says,’’ but is em- 
phatically ‘‘how he says it.’’ Granting that ‘‘how he says it’’ is 
in part conditioned by what he has to say, we must, as @ profession 
still maintain that the instructor in public speaking should not take 
the responsibility for what the student says—for his knowledge or 
understanding of economics, polities, art, religion, or liberty. We 
cannot take this responsibility and really give adequate instruction 
in these subjects. If we teach public speaking as it should be 
taught, we shall be doing a full-sized, worthwhile task, and we shall 
not have time to furnish or direct the student’s education in other 
fields. Perhaps most important of all is the consideration that mak- 
ing the ‘‘content’’ advocated in this article ‘‘an integral part of in- 
struction in public speaking,’’ is, it seems to me, necessarily, to ap- 
prove and encourage superficiality, and must in many cases actually 
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give offense to students of ability. It constitutes an open endorse- 
ment and promotion of the dilletante attitude. It assumes that 
students have no ideas or interests worth talking about; it assumes 
that all the students are equal in this absence of ideas and interests, 
—that they start even in their total ignorance; and it assumes that 
their condition is significantly improved by reading a few essays on 
such subjects as those mentioned. This whole plan is based on an 
acceptance of the idea that a student who has no ideas sufficient 
for a good class room speech can be seriously helped—can get ideas 
and understanding enough for a speech—by reading a few essays on 
art or democracy or religion or peace. The student might have 
ideas on other topics, but that won’t do. He must confine himself 
to the prescribed fields and act on the assumption that he can get 
all the knowledge and ideas that he needs from the prescribed 
essays. The instructor has undertaken to furnish and teach the 
content of the speeches and he discharges the responsibility by pre- 
scribing a few essays. This almost makes superficiality compul- 
sory. The reading of two or three or four such essays by a student 
preparing a speech on such subjects should be a mere incident in 
his preparation. That preparation should be based on an intimacy 
of interest and knowledge and comprehension that is wholly incon- 
sistent with any plan which requires all students to work on the 
same subject. 

Now I grant that all students will not at all times make as care- 
ful preparation as they should. They may slight their work; they 
may steal the materials of others; they may manufacture fictitious 
information ; they may try to bluff. But at least we teachers may 
refrain from putting our professional approval upon speeches 
which are the result of necessarily superficial reading. We may at 
least set a standard that presupposes adequate information and un- 
derstanding on the part of the students in whatever fields they 
undertake to discuss in their speeches, and we may make it at least 
possible for some students to approach such an ideal. 


Let us in the interests of sound teaching of public speaking, 
refrain from giving this open, formal endorsement to the spirit 
and method of the dilletante. This must be the result if the teacher 
of public speaking attempts to give instruction to the student in 
‘‘what he says’’ about this ‘‘content,’’ and all this can be avoided 
if the instructor, in self-respect and in respect for his colleagues, 
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will just keep his attention centered on his own specific responsibil- 
ity—teaching the student ‘‘how to say’’ whatever he has to say— 
teaching him the use of what Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb calls 
‘*the weapons of speech.’’ 


Under ‘‘how he says it,’’ I mean, of course, to include all such 
problems as those of analysis, organization, diction, sentence struc- 
ture, in short all of the problems of composition, as well as all of 
the problems of delivery. Please note that these are all problems 
of form, of technique, in public speaking, not problems of substance 
or content, in philosophy or economics or political science. In 
many cases it is advisable even to separate the problems of ‘‘how he 
says it’’ in composition from the problems of ‘‘how he says it’’ in 
delivery. In fact quite separate, and wholly worth while univer- 
sity courses of thoroughly respected and respectable ‘‘content’’ are 
given on these two different sets of problems—those of speech com- 
position and those of speech delivery. But in both classes, of 
course, the business of the instructor in speech is not what students 
are saying, but is how they are saying it. 


V 

I know that some people get panicky at the thought of courses 
in ‘‘delivery’’—or in the science and art of direct human commu- 
nication without the use of pens, pencils, typewriters, or printing 
presses. But, really, any mature person, who has ever given any 
thought to the significance and complexity of this activity which we 
call ‘‘talking,’’ and to the lack of beauty, efficiency, and even of 
elementary ability, on the part of millions of people, is usually se- 
cure against panic. As for content, legitimate content, in such 
courses, there are aspects enough of language, physiology, psychol- 
ogy, physies, ete., ete., involved in the study of delivery or talking, 
to keep the most industrious scholars busy for their whole lives. 
And please note, that even though there are other departments in 
the above mentioned subjects on the campus, there are aspects of 
these subjects that are phases of speech, that should be in the hands 
of specialists in speech. They constitute ‘‘content’’ for courses in 
speech. In the same way certain aspects of physics, chemistry, 
psychology, and anatomy constitute proper content for courses in 
physiology. There are, of course, other combinations of phases of 
various fields that go together to make good content of still other 
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departments of the curriculum. But there are limits to cross-breed- 
ing among college courses as well as among animals and plants. 
One of them is overstepped when we try to make aspects of economic 
fact and theory or of political fact and theory, codperate to produce 
a course in speech, public or private. 

As for the man who wrote to the editor of THe QuaRTERLY that 
he would as soon mine coal as teach delivery, 1 am quite undis- 
turbed by this expression of personal taste. I believe in a division 
of labor. This would be a dismal planet indeed if alt men wanted 
to teach delivery or any other phase of speech work—or of any 
other work. In fact, I am very glad indeed that the tastes and 
talents of some men lead them to be coal miners. Teaching delivery, 
or anything else, in Wisconsin in midwinter would lose its attrac- 
tiveness were it not for this particular aspect of the diversity of 
human aptitudes and inclinations. 


VI 

To return, however, to the discussion of content or substance, 
as recently presented in the papers under consideration, I submit 
that so far as the speeches of the students are concerned the proper 
business of the instructor in public speaking—and of the students 
of public speaking— is form, not substance, is public speaking; not 
economics, politics, or religion. Does not this follow inevitably 
from the fact that it is a class in public speaking and is not a class 
in any of these other subjects? 

Now if this position of mine is unsound in any way, morally 
or pedagogically, I beg for help. I need help. And so do many other 
university professors—and deans and presidents. I should like to 
know why and how the situation differs from that found in a class 
in which students are studying painting. Should such a class be 
concerned, not with how the students are painting, but with what 
they are painting? Should a class in singing be interested, not in 
how the students are singing, but in what they are singing? Or if 
this sounds too much like delivery only, should a class in versifica- 
tion, or in narration, or in any of the other forms of composition be 
concerned with what the students are writing rather than how they 
are writing? The position seems to me wholly untenable; and yet 
apparently Professors Hunt and Sandford hold that position with 
complete devotion to all that it involves. 

Now I am not recommending that the instructor ignore the 
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subjects of the students’ speeches. I am not contending that it 
makes no difference whether or not they have appropriate subjects 
and content. But I am saying that the furnishing of subjects and 
content is not teaching public speaking, is no proper part of the 
work of a teacher of public speaking, is not proper ‘‘content’’ for a 
course in public speaking, any more than the furnishing of the 
content for exercises in journalism or versification or narration is 
the proper function of the teachers of those subjects. 

One of the most significant passages in Professor Hunt’s ar- 
ticle is: ‘‘One objection to the task of the teacher of public speaking 
has been that beyond a limited technique, which has never com- 
manded any great respect, he has had no field wherein he could 
speak with authority. He has often been too occupied with routine 
drill to become a master of the history and literature of his subject.’’ 

I suppose the technique of public speaking is limited, as is the 
technique of all the activities and arts known to man, and as are the 
facts of all the sciences taught and studied in the universities. But 
that the technique of public speaking has never commanded any 
great respect is hardly borne out by the history of the subject, or by 
a consideration of the scientific ramifications of the subject which 
are recognized today. I submit that an investigation of that history 
alone, from Aristotle to the present day, will discover instances of 
as great respect as has been accorded to teachers of any subject—and 
an impressive number will be found to be ‘‘modern instances.”’ 

But suppose we accept this dolorous picture of the task of the 
teacher of public speaking, what then? 

The remedy suggested seems to be that instead of taking time 
to study the history and literature and science of his subject, in- 
stead of enriching the proper content of his course, he and his stu- 
dents should give their attention to philosophy, politics, and what 
not, to enrich the content of the students’ speeches. This remedy 
simply intensifies and perpetuates the disease. Neither teachers 
nor students will ever become familiar with the history, literature, 
or science of their subject so long as they give their attention to 
other fields. The teacher of public speaking, as the teacher of any 
art, must be concerned with technique in the broadest sense of the 
word. 


A thoroughly informed mastery of the art of teaching that 
technique, covering a history of its development, its place in educa- 
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tion, its relations to other fields of study and discipline, and par- 
ticularly its coérdination with other parts of the field of speech, 
will, I am confident, assure to any man who achieves it greater re- 
spect in the world of education than is the lot of most scholars and 
teachers. 


Vil 

The article by Professor Sandford in the November (1922) 
number of THE QUARTERLY also assumes a great many positions 
which I submit must be carefully established before we accept the 
specific technique which he has elaborately developed in his article. 

It is true that one section of his article is headed, ‘‘ Why is at- 
tention to subject matter necesssary?’’ But this section lacks both 
the form and the substance of valid argument, because it rests 
upon the assumption of unproved premises, and because it confuses 
problems of content with problems of form (as he is using these 
terms). But I shall discuss its faults in due order. First, I am 
concerned with his introductory paragraph. 

Take the second sentence of the article: ‘‘The indictment com- 
monly made against courses in public speaking—that in them is 
taught the form, but not the substance of speeches—would find am- 
ple support in most colleges and universities which offer speech 
work.’’ This begs the whole question by the use of the term ‘‘in- 
dictment.’’ Why is this plain, obvious statement of the essential 
truth an indictment? This crucial point is assumed throughout 
the entire discussion. 

The writer apparently considered it self-evident that the teach- 
ing of form, and not substance, is evil. He remarks with apparent 
disapproval that ‘‘the emphasis is almost everywhere placed on 
delivery and on the principles of speech organization.’’ If the 
word ‘‘organization’’ is used substantially as a synonym for the 
broader word, ‘‘composition,’’ as it evidently is, then the offering 
of this as one of the counts in the ‘‘indictment,’’ without pausing 
for so much as a phase of proof that this is an indictable offense, 
again begs the question. 

Where should the emphasis be placed in a course in public 
speaking, except upon public speaking; i. e., upon the principles of 
delivery and of speech composition? Surely if the emphasis is placed 
on taxation, for instance, (which is one of Mr. Sandford’s substi- 
tutes) and not on public speaking, we have essentially a course in 
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taxation, and not a course in public speaking. I believe that in 
most well-organized universities the instruction in taxation is in the 
hands of the staff in economies, and not of the staff in speech. 

But note the second count in the indictment: ‘‘A common at- 
titude among teachers in public speaking is. ‘It is not our task to 
teach economics or sociology, or political science. We are interested 
primarily in teaching students to speak well, and to organize their 
material well’.’’ Then the position that this attitude is an un- 
worthy one is argued only to this entent : ‘‘ Let us grant at the outset 
that our primary interest is as stated. If it becomes our sole inter- 
est, public speaking is indeed a provincial field. We must recog- 
nize our responsibility to other (sic) fields of learning and to the 
interest of society at large if public speaking is ever to have any 
very advanced academic standing or to be of practical service.’’ 

Query: What about our responsibility to our own field of 
learning ? 

If conducting a course in public speaking with the interest 
centered solely upon teaching the students to speak well and to 
compose speeches well, makes public speaking a provincial field, I 
suppose teachers of public speaking will have to be content to work 
under this curse, whatever it is. I am wholly at a loss, however, to 
know what the curse is. I cannot figure out what is meant by ‘‘pro- 
vincial’’ in this sentence—except that it is something derogatory 
and is to the writer apparently ‘‘indictable.’’ But what is it? And 
why is it ‘‘against the law?’’ 

Furthermore, if in conducting a course in taxation the interest 
is centered solely on getting the students to understand the problems 
of taxation, I should like to know whether that makes taxation a 
provincial field? Or if in a course in dramatic writing, the sole 
interest is to teach students how to write plays, does that make 
dramatic writing a provincial field? Again I ask for light. 

Now I can easily imagine some person (even a well educated 
and intellectual and quite delightful person), who has never be- 
come acquainted with the history and function of speech education 
in general, and of public speaking in particular, making an easy 
answer. I can imagine such a person remarking naively that taxa- 
tion and dramatic writing have something to them, have ‘‘content,’’ 
have substance, dignity, and respectability, and all the rest of it; 
while, of course, public speaking has nothing of the kind! I can 
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imagine such a person making such an answer, but before reading 
these two articles I could not have imagined such an answer from a 
professor of public speaking. 
VIII 

The teaching of form or technique, primarily or exclusively, in 
courses in public speaking does not make these courses unique in 
American universities. We have in a course in public speaking, in 
which proficiency is the primary aim, precisely the same situation 
that we have in any course in an art as distinguished from a science. 
I am using these two terms in conformity with Jevon’s statement 
that a science teaches us to know and an art todo. If the statement 
that ‘‘in courses in public speaking is taught the form, and not the 
substance of speeches,’’ is an indictment, then a great many of the 
courses in the curriculum are open to precisely the same indictment. 


In the statement above quoted you may change the words ‘‘ pub- 
lic speaking’’ and ‘‘speeches’’ to suit other courses and find that 
this statement applies to dozens of courses in every university in 
America and with every iota of the justification which can be 
claimed for this indictment of public speaking. It can obviously be 
done in regard to all courses, such as those in the list below. In all 
of them is taught form, technique ; not substance or content as these 
words were used in both of the papers I am discussing. The list 
here is a partial list of such courses given in various departments 
in the University of Wisconsin. I have avoided repeating titles 
which are substantially parallel in a large number of departments, 
and have, in some instances, not listed courses but the names of 
departments which include a great many courses in form, or tech- 
nique. This list, therefore, may be multiplied a number of times 
without exhausting the number of such courses in a standard uni- 
versity curriculum. Think of the work these courses would furnish 
for the grand jury of Pedagogia if Mr. Sandford were prosecuting 


attorney for that district! 


Logic, Journalism, Manual Arts, The Teaching of Botany, Versifi- 
cation, Accounting, Latin Prose Composition, Business Correspond- 
ence, Technique of Field Investigation, Methods in Plant Path- 
ology, Technical Composition, Principles and Practise of Trans- 
lating, Music, Historical Method, Advertising, Methods of Social 
Case Work, English Composition, Technique of Instruction, Lit- 








—_—— 
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erary Criticism, Dramatic Writing, Advanced Practice in Speaking 
and Writing German, Narration. 


If the bringer of the indictment wishes to proceed with a joint 
action against all of the defendants throughout the whole curricnu- 
lum who ean be called into court to answer for the crime of having 
taught form and not substance, he will have to prosecute about half 
of his colleagues. If he succeeds in convicting the accused and car- 
rying out appropriate penalties of banishment, or imprisonment, 
or hanging at sunrise, he will bring about the greatest revolution in 
education since man first began to teach and be taught. 


Education from the kindergarten to the graduate school would 
be an unprofitable, useless, fruitless experience if from its field 
were banished all teaching of form or technique instead of substance. 
Civilization itself consists largely in man’s improvement in form, 
in technique, in knowing what to do with, how to treat, with what 
technique to handle, the substance of the universe. 

Of course art and science, form and substance, technique and 
content, proficiency and knowledge, are not strictly immiscible 
elements. One cannot go far in one of these without also progress- 
ing somewhat in the other. A student cannot learn ‘‘how to do’’ 
in the various fields without thereby gaining ‘‘knowledge’’ as such ; 
and he cannot go far in knowledge without inevitably learning, at 
least to some extent, how to do something. We can and do, how- 
ever, have courses, the primary objective of which is proficiency, 
art, technique, form, learning how to do; and we can and do have 
courses in which the primary objective is knowledge, science, sub- 
stance, content, learning facts. And we have many (shall we say 
‘‘double purpose ?’’) courses in which the objective is a mixed one, 
part knowledge, part proficiency. But in an orderly and unified 
course the art and the science should be inter-related, the knowledge 
and proficiency should be vitally associated. We should not attempt 
to make proficiency in any field rest upon knowledge or understand- 
ing that is not inherently related to that field. We do precisely this 
thing when we attempt to make proficiency in public speaking rest 
upon knowledge or understanding of tariff or taxation, liberty or 
peace. It simply cannot be done. The only knowledge, content. 
substance that is inherently significant in a course in speech is 
knowledge of speech, or of the speech phases of language, psychol- 
ogy, and other related sciences. Content, substance, knowledge 
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that can never be other than accidentally significant—if signficant 
at all—should not be made an integral part of instruction in any 
course ; and class discussion, interest, attention, should not be re- 
quired to center on such material. 

Clearly, the statement that you cannot make a good speech 
without having something to say, is simply a banal platitude. It is 
in no way a principle of speech composition. Nor is the statement 
that you cannot sing, paint, write, draw, model, play, or compose 
(in music), without having something to sing, paint, write about, 
draw, model, play, or compose, a valuable contribution to any of 
these activities. Disquisitions on the importance of having some- 
thing to say in public speaking are on the same plane as treatises 
on the desirability of having water in the business of making ice, 
or on the importance of having flour for making bread. Possible 
exceptions to all these are equally obvious and equally insignificant. 


Ix 

I have said above that section one of Professor Sandford’s ar- 
ticle rests upon the assumption of unproved premises and confuses 
problems of form with problems of content. He assumes that unless 
authority is exercised by the instructor, students will almost invar- 
iably choose trivial subjects; that no one of the subjects will be 
given a great deal of thought ; that the treatment will be superficial ; 
that the student will postpone until the day before his brief or 
speech is due the work of getting it ready, etc., etc. 

No shred of proor is offered for any of these statements. They 
are simply assumed, notwithstanding the fact that they are the exact 
points which should be proved if his argument is to have any real 
force. If the answer should be urged that these statements rest 
upon his own observation, I shall be glad to change my charge from 
the fallacy of assumptio non probata to the fallacy of hasty general- 
ization or generalizing from insufficient data. 

Of course, we can all say that we are very sorry for the student 
and the teacher in any course where such ‘‘form’’ is taught, or 
practiced, or permitted. After we have expressed our deepest sym- 
pathy, however, I think we should be permitted to move on to an 
emphatic protest against any person’s assuming that such procedure 
is the regular thing in any class in which the substance of the stu- 
dents’ speeches is not prescribed in advance by the instructor. It 
would be easy for most of you to write down the names of a good 
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many instructors in whose class-room such technique is not allowed. 
Because an occasional student will, in the first instance, suggest 
a poor topic for a speech, seems to me a wholly unsatisfactory basis 
for providing in advance any prescribed subject matter. But if 
any man is actually so unhappily situated that he can have worth- 
while subjects discussed in his class-room only by prescribing in ad- 
vance the subject matter for the whole class, then we have a des- 
perate case and may perhaps apply this desperate remedy. But 
let us not assume if we happen to work in a hospital that the whole 
world is sick. 


There is evident in this section considerable confusion in regard 
to the difference between form and substance, or content, as the 
writer used these terms. For instance, he writes, ‘‘over-emphasis 
on form has led to shallow treatment of content.’’ The problem of 
the treatment of content is a problem of form, of technique, and not 
of substance. Only a lack of proper attention to form could lead to 
shallow treatment of content. Again, ‘‘If any sort of reasoning or 
evidence is said to be good, if only it carries out this or that princi- 
ple of clearness, or belief, or impressiveness, or action, can we 
wonder that there is little or no effort made te find material that 
is of itself good?’’ How can reasoning or evidence possibly carry 
out any principle of composition except as it is used in proper form 
or with proper technique? The testing of evidence, the testing of 
reasoning, the separation of evidence from reasoning, and the proper 
use of both, are all problems of form. They can be taught only by 
teaching technique, because they are technique, because they are a 
part of the technique of argumentation and are not part of the 
substance or content of courses in economies or of speeches on tariff 
or taxation. They are not matters of what (the student argues 
about) but are matters of how (he argues). 

Again, ‘‘we simply have not trained students to think in any 
real sense.’’ Training students to think is technique, is form, is not 
substance, is not content, in the sense in which form and substance 
are obviously used in this article. 

Again, ‘‘Triviality and superficiality in content are not neces- 
sary.’’ Triviality and superficiality are, of course, neither neces- 
sary nor permissible; but superficiality is always, in all fields, a 
quality of treatment, of form, of technique, and is not a matter of 
substance. Students can best be taught the difference between 
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superficiality and thorough treatment of subjects only by centering 
attention on this exact problem of form. Proficiency in analysis, 
in finding the issues, in forming sound arguments, in avoiding fal- 
lacies, is not engendered in students by giving them knowledge of 
tariff or taxation. 


x 
Sections two, three, and four of the article under discussion 
deal respectively with control of the choice of subjects, supervision 
of the accumulation of speech material, and methods of conducting 
the class. They have significance only if the position taken in the 
introduction and section one are valid. 


There are, however, one or two points made in these sections 
that I wish to comment upon. In the first place, the second paper 
easily passes its predecessor in the race for arbitrary control by the 
instructor of the subjects and substance of students’ speeches, and 
arrives at this: (Italics in original.) ‘‘Let us decide that our 
speech subjects shall be drawn from social, economic, or political 
sources. Now let us assign subjects to each student—and this is the 
heart of the whole matter—so that each student will discuss but one 
general subject during the entire course.’’ Then he offers as the 
fruit of all this super-system that the student ‘‘is to gain a reason- 
ably thorough knowledge of one question.’” A knowledge of one 
question in social science as the prime objective of a course in pub- 
lic speaking, seems to me a rather pitiable aim. And not only that, 
but it is an objective which is strictly none of the business of the 
instructor in public speaking. The student’s knowledge of the 
questions in social science happens to be the particular business of 
the teachers in another department. Now if a teacher of public 
speaking is going to refuse to teach his subject, I rather. prefer 
Professor Hunt’s substitute to Professor Sandford’s. The whole 
is greater than a part, and I have more respect for a liberal educa- 
tion than I have for a knowledge—even a reasonably thorough 
knowledge—of one question in economics. 

The question that seems to arise insistently from the pages in 
the November QuarTERLY is: ‘‘ Well, if we can’t teach the social 
sciences, what can we teach? We have to teach something to be 
academically respectable, and there is nothing in public speaking. 
It has no ‘content’ of its own.”’ 

No content! Nothing to teach, nothing to learn, nothing to 
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study, nothing to use, in public speaking to improve the student’s 
intellectual equipment! That is what must be meant by anyone 
who says or implies that there is no adequate content in public 
speaking. I have quoted from the first of these articles the terms 
**limited technique’’ and ‘‘routine drill.’’ I protest against such a 
view of even a section of our field. I protest in the name of all the 
illustrious scholars who have taught and written on this subject, 
from Aristotle and Cicero down to Winans and Woolbert! | 
would earnestly recommend that the teacher and the student in 
public speaking, who are thirsting after content, instead of ‘‘center- 
ing their attention’’ upon such matters as taxation and tariff, pur- 
sue a course of reading and discussion in the content of this partic- 
ular historical line. It is one of the most interesting and signficant 
in the whole history of education. I recommend a complete course 
from Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintillian, down to date. I advise at- 
tention to at least Longinus, Demetrius, Dionysius of Hallicarnassus, 
Fenelon, Maury, Bautain, Blair, Spencer, Whately, Adams, Rush, 
Channing, Murdock, Campbell, Phelps, Brown, Curry, Bell, and a 
dozen or more contemporaries, including certainly Winans and 
Woolbert. If this doesn’t uncover sufficient content, I would suggest 
investigation in the related phases of psychology, psychiatry, physi- 
ology, anatomy, and physics. Mind you, not a teacher, thinker, or 
writer in all this list mentioned above but is concerned with form, 
not with substance, as these terms were used in the papers I am dis- 
eussing. They all achieved distinction by centering attention on mere 
questions of form in the field of human communication by speech, 
and not by centering attention on the substance of the field of eco- 
nomics. In this historical line can be found ample content for 
courses of sufficient academic respectability to sit at the head of the 
table with the wisest and the best in any university curriculum in 
America. 


xI 

Farther on in his article, Professor Sandford states, appar- 
ently as further justification for substituting instruction in the 
social science for instruction in speech in courses in public speak- 
ing: ‘‘The presence of a few men who have attained distinction in 
economics, sociology, or political science might do much to raise the 
intellectual level of courses in public speaking.’’ I am not only 
skeptical of the results, but am afraid of friction in the process. [ 
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am afraid there would be considerable danger of the instructor in 
public speaking who undertook to give his principal attention to 
taxation, for example,—who attempted to teach the substance of 
taxation in his course in public speaking—being politely but firmly 
warned off the field by the department of economies or by the dean 
of his college. With or without such a warning, we should in mod- 
esty and in self-respect leave the field of social science to the 
teachers of social science, and confine our efforts to promoting edu- 
eation in the field of speech. This happens to be the field for work 
in which teachers of public speaking are engaged. We should seek 
in our own field whatever professional distinction we expect to 
attain in our universities rather than compete in their field with our 
colleagues in social science. 


One more comment on these sections and I am through with 
them. The writer evidently desires the instructor in publie speak- 
ing to know more about the subjects of the speeches used in his 
classes than the students presenting the speeches. If the instructor 
has no pertinent and intelligent criticism to make in regard to pub- 
lie speaking, I suppose he obviously must talk about the tariff or 


taxation or something else in order to keep his place in the conver- 
sation of the class-room. To do this an instructor may conceivably 
go so far as to force the students to talk about subjects which he 
can also talk about. As a defense mechanism, this ought to work 
eapitally. But why should an instructor in public speaking hope, 
desire, or pretend to know as much about the subject matter of the 
students’ speeches as the students themselves know? Such a situ- 
ation seems to me in no way desirable, and wholly impossible if 
proper freedom of choice is allowed to the students. I do not be- 
lieve that there is a single university professor in America who 
could sit in my classroom year in and year out and bring to the 
discussion of the speeches a greater knowledge of the subjects of the 
speeches than is possessed by the various students who present them. 
The range of content is altogether too great. 


‘*Well enough,’’ you may say, ‘‘but what are you going to do if 
the students cannot suggest anything?’’ I have already granted, 
in a case where poverty of ideas and lack of information is complete, 
that the instructor might well adopt some method of helping the 
student to get some ideas. If you are teaching cabinet making and 
your students haven’t any boards, I suppose something mvst be done 
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to get some boards. But why insist on hemlock boards when some 
students might prefer to work in oak or walnut or mahogany? 
Such students might with encouragement and freedom be able to 
procure some of these rare woods well adapted to use in your work- 
room. The statement that the instructor’s ‘‘larger background re- 
quires that he guide the discussion more or less’’ will clearly fit only 
two types of situation: (1) the situation in which the discussions 
are artificially forced down to meet the limitations of the back- 
ground of the instructor, or (2) that situation already ‘‘under in- 
dictment’’ in which discussion centers on ‘‘how he says it,’’ and the 
attention of instructor and students in public speaking is given to 
public speaking! In this latter case the instructor will be teaching 
his own subject and will not feel the need of a larger background in 
some other subject. 


XII 

To conclude by a brief comment on Mr. Sandford’s conclusion, 
let us consider his table of general results to be expected from 
such a course, conducted, as he said, ‘‘in such a way as to put 
emphasis on content rather than on form”’ (i. e., on economics, not 
on public speaking). 

1. ‘‘Each student has gained a knowledge of some one public 
question.”’ 

In most universities instruction in and knowledge of public 
questions is provided for, adequately provided for, by men hired to 
teach in other departments. 

2. ‘‘Each student has had valuable training in investigation 
and analysis.’’ 

Good; but this is form, not substance. It is ‘‘content’’ of a 
course in public speaking—not content of a speech on taxation or 
tariff. The only way to get valuable training in investigation and 
analysis is for the student and teacher to pay attention to investi- 
gation and analysis, which is paying attention to form, to technique. 

3. ‘‘The class in general has gained an interest in public 
affairs. ’’ 

If the students cannot gain an interest in public affairs by the 
instruction they receive in the other departments of the university 
(supplemented by the accidental contact with public questions 
which is inevitable in the speech courses), then the responsibility 
is upon the whole university and the world in which the students 
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live, and should not be shouldered by the instructor in public 
speaking. 

4. ‘‘Superficiality and scattered effort have been avoided.’’ 

Whether or not a student’s work is superficial, whether or not 
_ a student’s effort is scattered, are purely questions of form, of tech- 
nique, not of substance or content. 

5. ‘‘The class has had exactly the same amount of training in 
speech organization and delivery as if no restriction on subject mat- 
ter had been imposed.’’ 

It doesn’t seem even possible that this can be true, but suppose 
it were. Why impose the restrictions? Why sacrifice freedom, 
personal interest, spontaneity, and all that goes with letting the 
student work on the subjects which appeal to him most? Why 
give up all this, in a class in public speaking, unless the result is at 
least an increase in the amount of training in public speaking? 

6. ‘‘The academic standing of public speaking has been raised.’’ 

I am skeptical. I should like to know where, and how, and to 
what extent, an instructor in public speaking can raise his academic 
standing by attempting to be an instructor in economics. This 
seems quite too much like raising yourself by pulling some other 
fellow’s bootstraps. So far as I am concerned, I must see the feat 
before I can believe it. 

7. ‘‘The course has met its obligation to the public interest.’’ 

I submit that a course in public speaking can meet its obliga- 
tion to the public interest, its obligation to the students who have 
elected the course, and to the state or other organization which pays 
the salary of the instructor in public speaking, only by teaching 
public speaking. 


XIII 

Finally, I wish to suggest (in answer to Professor Sandford’s 
hint: ‘‘For those who do not care to specialize in English or psy- 
chology for their doctor’s degree, the social sciences offer an inviting 
field’’), that it might be well for the instructor in speech (public 
or private) who does not care to specialize in English or psychology, 
to consider the advisability of taking his doctor’s degree in his own 
field. Why not? Instructors in economics and polities frequently 
take their doctor’s degrees in their own fields and, so far as I know, 
do not suffer in academic dignity from so doing! 

I doubt if there are any authentic instances on record of a uni- 
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versity or college teacher’s suffering in academic dignity or failing 
to gain the respect of his colleagues by having and expressing, in his 
professional activities, a genuine respect for his own field. I am 
confident that the teaching in this field that fails to receive respect 
is in almost all cases the work of instructors who do not know and 
cannot teach the proper content of courses in public speaking. The 
way out of such an unhappy situation is always more scholarship, 
more knowledge, more understanding, more research in speech—not 
in something else. The remedy for poor instruction in public 
speaking is good instruction in public speaking, not amateur in- 
struction in philosophy or economics. In this matter ‘‘ guilt is per- 
sonal.’’ The instructor who has an opportunity to teach a course 
in public speaking in his own way, and who fails to make such a 
course respected by those who know it and who are competent to 
judge it, is personally at fault. ‘‘The fault is not in our stars, but 
in ourselves, that we are underlings.’’ There is only one permissable 
exception to this in our whole field. ‘‘That applies to the situation 
in which the privilege of offering the courses that should be offered 
is withheld by others who have the power and who use it for various 
ends. But the responsibility for making such work as is offered 


respected by those who know and can judge, is on the instructor. 
An instructor who fails in this matter should do one of two things: 
if his failure is due to personal limitations, he should quit the field ; 
if it is due to lack of adequate professional equipment, he should 
prepare himself better for his work. 


Trying to substitute something else for our vuwn work will profit 
us nothing. Our place in the academic dress parade is not worth 
holding if we can hold it only by appearing in the shoes of eco- 
nomics, the cloak of politics, and the hat of philosophy. 


We must have faith in the dignity and worth of instruction in 
our own field; and in that ancient and honorable faith we must 
carry on—in science and in art, in knowledge and in proficiency— 
one of the oldest and best traditions in the whole history of educa- 
tion. This attitude is a prerequisite to those standards of scholar- 
ship and of teaching which must obtain in our field if we are ever 
to discharge our responsibilities and to make the most of our 
opportunities in American education, 





TEACHING PUBLIC READING* 


ROLLO ANSON TALLCOTT 


T IS somewhat natural for any speaker on ‘‘dramatics’’ to assume 
an argumentative tone, for someway he feels immediately on the 
defensive among his co-workers in the field. There are so many 
widely different views that anyone who has the temerity to write a 
paper expects to create an argument. I hope, however, that this 
paper may not give the impression of an argument for the defense, 
but rather may be received as an exposition of what I believe to be a 
good method in teaching public reading, and an appeal to college 
and high school teachers to have some definite plan or method in 
teaching what is now a popular and most necessary course in every 
curriculum—a course that has never in any way, so far as I know, 
been worked out with an idea of standardization. It has been left 
to the good or bad state, to the well informed or the uninformed 
mind of the teacher. 


Reading has been considered merely a means to the end, acting, 
or else as an end in itself, entirely unrelated to acting. The latter 
view probably grew out of the disfavor with which acting was looked 
upon in religious circles, and public reading became a substitute. 
In this art the reader felt he could present literature conscientiously 
and without contamination. But today as never before community 
drama, dramatic clubs in colleges and high schools, the Little The- 
ater, the Drama League, and the Guild are creating as great a uni- 
versal interest in acting as in fine art, and acting is finding its place 
not only as an end in itself, but as an educative means to practical 
or even scientific ends. 


I am going to take for a general text this afternoon the famous 
statement made by Ralph Dennis at our convention three years ago. 
He said, ‘‘the object of any public artist should be to please the 


* Read before the annual meeting of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech, New York City, December 28, 1922. 
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many without offending the judicious few,’’ and I do not know 
whether he added, ‘‘to entertain the judicious few without boring 
the many,’’ but if he didn’t add them, I will; for I think the two 
statements go together. 


A public reader—and actor as well—should be taught how to 
please the many without offending the judicious few, and to enter- 
tain the judicious few without boring the many. In the text-book, 
The Art of Acting and Public Reading,* I have undertaken to clas- 
sify literature for public presentation and to make clear the point 
of distinction between the art of the actor and the art of the reader 
as they apply to the composition to be presented. In this paper | 
shall attempt to elaborate and illustrate some methods of develop- 
ment and to point out a few inconsistencies which I believe to occur 
in some of the present methods of teaching public reading. I also 
hope to show that the public reader is best fitted for his work if he 
has learned first to be an actor. This is not a new idea. It is as 
old as time, but prejudice and lack of proper study of psychology in 
relation to the arts is responsible for many misconceptions and for 
the idea that acting should not be attempted until after one has done 
public reading or that a public reader need never have been drilled 
in the principles of acting. 


The study of acting should come before the study of public 
reading. Naturally, I do not mean that the actor can be successful 
without knowing how to read lines correctly. That is as necessary 
a preliminary culture as acting is to public reading, but I am going 
to show that the public reader is never able to bring to a piece of 
literature the maximum power of suggestion if he has not been 
drilled in the principles and practice of acting. This statement 
may astonish and perhaps create active opposition in your readers 
who have never acted or studied acting, but it is, nevertheless, [ 
believe, true, and I shall ask any who feel argumentative at this 
point to follow carefully what I call the steps of progress in the art 
of public reading, and I feel sure it will be seen that the truly suc- 
cessful public reader is absolutely dependent upon fundamental 
experience in acting. Again let me say, I do not refer to the fire- 
side reader or the ‘‘book-in-hand’’ reader seated at the classroom 
desk, and yet I am sure a good course of acting would help him. I 


* Published by Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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do not mean that one who has acted must act in reading. I mean 
that from a study of acting he will be helped materially in feeling 
and suggesting to his hearers the various moods of the characters 
and the atmosphere of the situations. 


Good public reading is dependent upon the application of the 
principle of suggestion—the awakening of adequate mental imagery 
in the minds of the audience. Certain types of literature require 
more of suggestion and less of realism than others. The more sug- 
gestion, the more complete is the mental imagery ; the more realism, 
the less there is need for mental imagery. But if the suggestion 
itself is inadequate in presenting a selection requiring the stimula- 
tion of complete mental imagery, the whole effect is lost and only 
the external and meaningless things remain. Visual, auditory, and 
kinesthetic imagery are the three that are required most contin- 
uously, and adequate stimulation of the audience mind in these three 
phases of imagery is dependent upon an active mental imagery on 
the part of the reader. He can never create in others that which he 
does not possess himself. 


How, then, shall he set about to acquire it? He must begin to 
do that which will create a conscious recalling of images in the es- 
sential detail. He must begin by complete acts and realization of 
the process of action such as he must accomplish in a play with 
others. He must do this until his motor imagery registers the feel 
of objects, the muscular impulse necessary to walk or run or jump, 
to give or take or point out, to express various moods in facial ex- 
pression and accompanying bodily action. He must continue by 
listening to his own voice and fixing in his auditory imagery the 
memory of it in various moods. He must consciously school himself 
in recalling the essential details in objects or scenes presented to 
his eye. All this he can do best in acting; for acting requires com- 
plete movements, real objects, real scenes, and complete vocal effects. 

Now the art of suggestion is the art of stimulating complete 
mental imagery without complete enactment of the thing to be im- 
agined ; to give enough and no more of action or vocal expression 
than is necessary to create in the audience the complete picture of 
sound, sight or motion, and to stimulate coherent thought and feel- 
ing. This is the task of the reader, and I have tried to show in the 
book mentioned three degrees of necessity for action or vocal ex- 
pression to accomplish the desired result. I have described the three 
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arts of the public reader as personating, impersonative reading, and 
pure reading, progressing from the need of a good deal of realism 
and correspondingly less of suggestion to a very little need of real- 
ism with a corresponding increase of suggestion. The fact that 
one cannot properly suggest a complete picture without first having 
completed it in his own mind, needs no proof; it is axiomatic. We 
don’t know what Heaven is like, but we do know what the Grand 
Canyon is; so most of us prefer to describe in detail the latter. 
There are some, however, who would not hesitate to describe ac- 
curately the former. 


Action language is instinctive, but it is based upon sense im- 
pressions and the desire to express them. It is the first language 
and comes logically before articulate speech. Children, if left free 
to express themselves without self-consciousness, are real actors. 
They do not suggest, they act, literally and completely. If un- 
disturbed they will build up a rich mental imagery with a good 
balance of visual, auditory, motor, tactile, olfactory, and gustatory 
memory. After the imagination has been developed and after rea- 
son has begun to assert itself, suggestion will gradually take the 
place of literalness. Based upon the idea that natural pantomime 
is the foundation for true expression in common speaking and read- 
ing, and that common reading and speaking thus grounded are an 
essential foundation for acting in plays (conscious pantomime plus 
conscious vocal expression), we may easily see how acting becomes 
logically a necessary prerequisite to suggestion, and so to public 
reading. 


After the student has mastered common reading, or the ability 
to interpret as in conversation the printed page, the teacher should 
put him into little group plays and teach him to act out literally a 
certain simple part with plenty of detail pantomimeand normal vocal 
expression. He should have the properties and as much of the furni- 
ture as possible to work with. If his body is awkward and unre- 
sponsive, the student should have daily drill in physical culture and 
perhaps dancing. But let me add right here that it is not always 
wise to select a physical teacher at random. If he also: aspires to 
teach elocution, watch out! Physical culture and dancing make a 
splendid fowndation for acting and reading, but they are very poor 
accompanists, and frequently take the place of interpretation and 
transform the rendition into an exhibition of grace and agility. 
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Gestures learned in a physical culture school and applied arbitrarily 
by a teacher are too often easily substituted for the lack of proper 
imagery on the part of both teacher and pupil. A very young and 
enthusiastic teacher in Indianapolis asked me what method I used 


in my teaching. I said, ‘‘Several.’’ ‘‘O, I mean, what school do 
you represent—Emerson, Curry, Greeley, or what? I don’t teach 
any of them; I teach ‘guess-ture’.’’ Later I had oceasion to hear 


one of her pupils read, or rather perform, O’Henry’s By Courier. 
Her teacher asked me how I liked it, and I replied, ‘‘It was marvel- 
lous! The most marvellous exhibition of physical culture I ever 
saw substituted for intelligent reading.’’ Naturally, a short and 
rather spirited argument arose. ‘‘ Why, don’t you believe in guess- 
ture?’’ ‘‘I believe in gesture, yes. I believe in physical culture, 
too, as a means to an end, and even as an end in itself when a visual 
picture of graceful motion is all that the audience requires. I be- 
lieve in dancing, too. I enjoy it very much, even in my old age—it 
is wonderful exercise for reducing; but when, for instance, I stage 
a play, I don’t direct the leading juvenile to foxtrot in from 
L. U. E. or ask the ingenue to one-step over to the old man who is at 
that moment doing a minuet with grandma down right, while the 
adventuress shimmies in from the center entrance and the butler 
waltzes majestically to the table. If I allowed such a performance 
to go on, the audience would either consider it a huge burlesque 
or demand their money back from the box office. Is it not just as 
much of a burlesque for a reader to employ fundamental exercises 
while she is endeavoring to interpret a piece of literature?’’ The 
trouble with the ‘‘Gesture Method’’ is that the gestures are given 
in exaggerated exercises instead of being founded on natural, ex- 
pressive motions. In the play with others, the student may work 
out every action to the minutest detail until it has achieved the as- 
pect of spontaneity without its being in the least affected or over- 
done. There is now apparently a great craze for esthetic dancing 
—ballet and toe-dancing—and we find that pupils who have special- 
ized in this art often acquire a walk that is tremendously affected. 
When such pupils come to the dramatic teacher, they are astonished 


that the walk is criticized. Why, they spent hours and hours learn- 
ing how to do it just right, and now all that time is wasted! Did 
you ever observe a cow trotting down the lane to the pasture? Did 
you notice the beautiful curves which her anterior legs described 
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along the path? Kindly imagine the picture slowed down eight 
times by the ultra-rapid camera, and you have an exact imitation 
of the ‘‘fashion walk’’ assumed by cloak models in a department 
store and copied by some of our modern dancing teachers. As 
one of my friends puts it, ‘‘she is so devout that she crosses herself 


every time she takes a step.’’ 


There are two things responsible for all this affectation : one, the 
very great and human desire to call attention to oneself, and the 
other the fact that most audiences are easily deceived by anything 
spectacular. In my home city this ‘‘dance-physico-culturo-elocu- 
tion’’ is very popular. There has sprung up during the last month, 
it seems, a group of young dancing teachers who also essay to teach 
elocution. Some of them have had two or three courses in physical 
culture and a summer term in elocution. Their pupils are already 
beginning to clamor at my door for a chance to act in our college 
and community plays. I happen to be connected with the Little 
Theatre in Indianapolis, so I get many applications for a ‘‘try-out.’’ 
The ‘‘try-out’’ usually results in a hybrid exhibition of vocalized 
physical culture and dancing with Walter Camp’s Daily Dozen 
thrown in for good measure. Of course, we'll admit that dancing 
itself is splendid ; that physical culture is wonderful and beautiful ; 
but when combined with elocution, they are a means to an end and 
not anend. When these arts are allowed to overshadow interpreta- 
tion, the audience gains the impression of beautiful curves, resonant 
and soothing tones, and a desire to weep or sing for some unknown 
eause. If one of us should succumb to the spell and actually find 
himself saying fervently, ‘‘It was wonderful!’’, if on later sober 
thought we should ask ourselves just what was wonderful about it, 
the answer would be the same as in praising a dance, a calisthenic 
drill, or a beautiful song record on the victrola, sung in an unknown 


language. 
I could go on and give other illustrations, but they all tell the 


same story. To begin with public reading in which gestures are 
given arbitrarily and substituted for natural impulses is the wrong 


method. Experience shows that it is easier to correct faults ac- 
quired in natural expression than the faults growing out of drilled 
mechanical gesture or dance movements, for these latter motions 
look beautiful while covering the lack of genuine thought and feel- 
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tg ; and the student has gained the impression that if his body looks 
well at all times, there is nothing more to be desired. 


Among those who begin public reading before they have had 
work in acting is the reader who is too prodigal in his pantomimic 
expression and overdoes the acting feature. He has natural in- 
stincts for acting, but they have not been regulated by actual prac- 
tice in the realities of the play. A second class shows him who uses 
too little action and thereby fails to supplement his vocal expression 
with the necessary bodily suggestion. To a third and well pop- 
ulated class belongs the reader who has neither instinct nor common 
sense, and who fills the gap in his thought processes with meaning- 
less or nervous motions, graceful and otherwise. 

Well, then, what is the right method? You are so cocksure in 
your criticisms of other methods, what is the right one? I can’t 
say, positively, of course ; but for fifteen years I have made a special 
study of the development of actional and vocal expression in chil- 
dren, and of the fixed habits of expression in adults. I have tried 
many of the well known ‘‘methods,’’ finding in all of them some- 
thing wonderfully helpful and usually something that seems to 
defeat the end, but the result of my research has brought me to the 
conclusion that to go back with the students as if he were a child 
and make him consciously observe the natural movements in ex- 
pression, gradually progressing from childhood’s ‘‘make-believe,’’ 
through the various steps to suggestion, or pure reading, will bring 
about the most satisfactory result. Then the public reader will at 
least be in possession of the facts and principles wherewith to 
‘*please the many without offending the judicious few, and enter- 
tain the judicious few without boring the many.’’ 

I have mentioned in my text-book that the types of literature 
admirably adapted to this progressive study start with the play (to 
be acted) and progress through the personated soliloquy, monologue, 
eccentric address and character series to the character soliloquy,’ 
monologue, narrative, and play (to be read), finally arriving at the 
successive steps in pure reading, namely, the reading soliloquy, 
monologue, narrative, descriptive reading, lyric reading, and the 
declamation. (Here, by the way, is the place for declamation, not 
in beginning public spaiking.) This progression takes the student 
systematically from literal and complete action in appropriate sur- 
roundings, assisted by everything, even to the minutest property, 
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up to the most suggestive and idealistic interpretation, assisted only 
by a well-modulated voice, a clear mind, the ability to feel sincerely 
genuine emotion, and a well-trained body, schooled to respond in 
perfect coordination with the voice. 


So far my discussion has related to acting language. What of 
voice language? In the teaching of public reading a well-trained 
voice is presupposed ; that is to say, the mechanics of breathing, 
voice placement, enunciation, and pronunciation have been mas- 
tered. At this point let me say I do not think it is necessary for the 
student to know all the mechanics and philosophy of quality, force, 
pitch, and time. The teacher, however, should know this and be 
prepared to diagnose the cases in hand. A patient need not know 
the causes and remedies for the ‘‘flu;’’ but the doctor who under- 
takes to cure him should know. Above all things, the good teacher 
will prevent her students from acquiring that affectation in depth 
and tone-quality which reduces everything mental or emotional to 
a level, resonant, vibrating note without discriminating inflections. 


Let me suggest the complete avoidance of so-called musical 
readings, at least for a year. Many pupils when beginning their 
public work want to take up Aus Italiens or Sandalphon immedi- 
ately and, ‘‘Please, Mr. Teacher,’’ they say, ‘‘may I read it to 
music? I think it is so effective. I always have mother play 
‘Hearts and Flowers’ or ‘Cavaleria Rusticana’ while I read it.’’ I 
usually am obliged to reply that I scarcely believe we are ready 
for Grand Opera. Even a singer really ought to read and interpret 
her song before she hears the tune A student who allows the gen- 
eral glamour of a musical selection to accompany his reading in- 
variably neglects the real interpretation, and finds himself swaying 
in rhythm which often is not in accord with the thought or feeling 
of the piece. Of course, if it is a song composed especially for the 
words and in perfect keeping with it, the advanced public reader 
may be equal to the task; but few of us can even do that without 
loss either to the interpretation of the song or to the appreciation of 
the music. The slow, sad, sweet music has its own effect which 
swallows up the meaning of the selection. Besides the effect upon 
the audience, this form of reading is apt to give the reader too much 
adoration for the song note in speech and a tendency toward nar- 
row inflections and monotones, which are very often mistaken for 
emotion. One rather elderly married woman asked me to let her 
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, 


begin on heavy emotional pieces, ‘‘for,’’ said she, ‘‘I can emosh 
wonderfully !’’ Her attempt was the usual forced bass note deliv- 
ered in a vibrating monotone. 


I believe that in the vocal side of public reading we must again 
hark back to earlier experiences and practice consciously the vocal 
expression of different moods. This, studied parallel with literal 
pantomime in acting, develops a codrdination of vocal and bodily 
expression that creates a rich auditory and motor memory necessary 
for voluntary vocal changes in later study of eccentric characteriza- 
tion. In practicing moods vocal changes are involuntary, but to 
reproduce abnormalities or eccentricities of voice such as provincial 
or defective speech and dialect, requires voluntary or conscious at- 
tention to speech mechanics. There is no need for me to say to you 
teachers that the beginning public reader should not be alllowed 
to attempt dialects unless she herself is a native of the class she is 
imitating, and yet you have had pupils who almost insist on giving 
a Dutch or French or even Scotch dialect just because it was funny 
and the folks back home liked it. Among other things the teacher 
meets with is the problem of the new pupil who has studied with 
So and So and merely wants to brush up in repertoire. If you 
don’t at the first lesson recognize the superiority of this pupil over 
all your previous pupils, you are looked upon with astonishment 
and reproach and perhaps with suspicion. You have to demon- 
strate then and there the difference between a teacher and a coach, 
and you must give adequate reasons for your criticism of Mr. So 
and So’s instructions. If you attempt to criticize vocal exaggera- 
tion or extravagant gestures, you are apt to be told that Mr. So 
and So does that way and he’s a great man! 


The assumed bass note of the woman reader and the oratorical 
orotund assumed by the man sometimes even in private conversa- 
tion, often become so rediculous that laymen and the sensible publie 
wonder if readers and actors as a class are not partially unbalanced. 
The woman who represents every male character with a deep, hol- 
low, throaty tone, and the man who introduces a shrill falsetto every 
time he attempts a feminine réle, add greatly to the general im- 
pression that there is a cogwheel missing somewhere in the mental 
machinery of thespians. I have recently been appointed director 
of the Indianapolis Dramatic Club. The members tell of several 
amusing incidents in the course of the club’s career, one of which 
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illustrates my point so well that I shall relate it to you. It seems 
that the club at one time departed from its strict classical policy 
and decided to give a regular melodrama—detectives n’ everything. 
It was probably the worst play the club ever presented; but the 
members wanted something different—and they got it. The mayor of 
the city was chosen to play the part of the chief detective, and every- 
thing was ready for the dress rehearsal when it was felt that a pro- 
fessional director should be consulted in regard to some technical 
points. Accordingly a local actor and teacher of elocution was 
called in at the dress rehearsal and engaged to make up the cast 
for the evening performance. After showing the club that a real 
‘*professional’’ is temperamental and should display fully his 
powers of vituperation and invective at a dress rehearsal, he began 
to make up the cast. When it came the mayor’s turn to be made 
up, he objected to being endowed with whiskers, whereupon the 
director sprang back, struck a most theatrical poise, and in a deep, 
vibrant voice, suited to the Colosseum at Rome, said, ‘‘Don’t worry 
—don’t worry! I’ll show you an artist’s conception of a Scotland 
Yard detective !’’ 


The first act went beautifully up to the very moment when the 
audience was looking for the entrance of the great detective. There 
was a moment of intense silence, for the audience was fairly in the 
spirit of the play; and then—bedlam broke loose, for framed in 
the center doorway appeared the worthy mayor, a most remark- 
able likeness to the well-known pictures of our Lord and Savior. 
Perhaps during the instant pause there would not have been such a 
universial recognition had not someone in the audience offered in 
a stage whisper, ‘‘They’ve switched to the Passion Play!’ My 
point is that the director’s resonant orotund and his theatrical atti- 
tude were as out of place in the narrow confines of the dressing room 
as was the mayor’s make-up in that melodrama. These artists who 
are so fond of display often make no distinction in the occasion 
for its use. They are so fond of the sound of their own cadences 
and so appreciative of their own grace of movement that they lose 
no opportunity to display them. 


There seems to be a universal error that any deep, beautiful 
tone carries emotion or that a forced trembling of the voice is all 
that is necessary to make an audience feel that the scene is intense. 


_ Some think it is not even necessary to understand all the meaning 
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of a selection as long as one can make it sound beautiful or sym- 
pathetic or weepy. It is true that a few in every audience require 
no more than sound to make them weep. Perhaps you have heard 
of the elocutionist who recited feelingly, ‘‘ "Tis midnight and the 
setting sun is slowly rising in the west. The rapid rivers slowly 
run ; the frog is in his downy nest. The pensive goat and sportive 
cow, hilarious, leap from bough to bough. And when at noon, 
the bloodshot moon is bathed in crumbling dew, the wolf rings out 
his glittering shout, ‘to-wit-to-wit-to-woo’,’’ and at the close a gush- 
ing young flapper said, ‘‘Wasn’t that too soweet for anything?’ 


Of course that was the height of the ridiculous; but there are 
really subtle lines in literature which are apt to catch us napping. 
How often have we heard the words, ‘‘to be or not to be,’’ read by 
some rising young actor who sees in himself a second Booth or Sir 
Henry Irving. ‘‘To be— or not to be. That is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, or to take arms against a sea of troubles and by 
opposing, end them.’’ And the audience thinks it great! Wrong 
inflections there effectually blot out whatever Hamlet intended to 


convey. 


We must teach our pupils iytelligence first—intelligence in 
thought and intelligence in emotion.We bave an excellent compari- 
son of intelligent and unintelligent writing in an illustration given 
by Marguerite Wilkenson in New Voices. She says, ‘‘ Whenever 
images and symbols have been devised by the ‘surface intellect’ 
for the superficial adornement of a work of art and for the love 
of mere cleverness, analysis is likely to reveal weakness and esthetic 
insineerity,’’ and then she quotes from Wallace Stevens in Tattoo, 

‘*The light is like a spider. 

It crawls over the water. 

It crawls over the edges of the snow. 

It crawls under your eyelids 

And spreads its webs there— 

Its two webs.’’ 
and goes on to say, ‘‘Read casually, that sounds well enough. But 
it will not bear analysis. A spider is a small, dark, rayed object, 
moving in darts and jerks. Is light a spider in form, color, texture, 
movement, power? Do spiders crawl over water, over the edges 
of snow, under our eyelids? To read these lines thoughtfully is to 
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be convinced that light is not at all like a spider.’’ On the other 
hand, compare Carl Sandburg’s poem, called Fog: 
‘*The fog comes 

On little cat feet. 

It sits looking 

Over harbor and city 

On silent haunches 

And then moves on.’’ 


Miss Wilkenson, in commenting on this poem, says, ‘‘ Evidently 
Mr. Sandburg wishes to give us a sense of the quietness that is 
always in a fog. Nothing else but a cat moves so silently as a fog. 
The symbolism is daring, but it is true and has been truthfully 
felt.’ The first quoted poem will even more easily deceive an 
audience to whom it is read than one who reads it himself from the 
page ; because in the hearing of it one hasn’t time to think it over 
again seriously, so he takes whatever impression the reader brings 
out and, being charitable, thinks perhaps it is all right. It is thus 
that unintelligent reading often ‘‘gets by’’ with the average audi- 
ence. Just for an experiment, I am going to read two short verses 
of the New Poetry—one of which really has sense, and let you see 
for yourselves whether it is easy to determine at once the sense or 
lack of sense in some cleverly written lines: 

‘‘Two cocktails around a smile, 
A grapefruit after grace, 
Flowers in an aisle 
. . . Were your face.’’ 
and the other, 
‘*A fox looked at his shadow at sunrise and said, 
I will have a camel for my lunch today. 
And all morning he went about looking for camels, 
But at noon he saw his shadow—and then he said, 
A mouse—will do.’’ 

If we can persuade our students to take simple studies to begin 
with and progress from acting through the three forms of the read- 
er’s art to an interpretation of increasingly difficult literature in 
pure reading, making simplicity and sincerity the keynote of our 
pedagogy, we shall not go far wrong. 

Our excuse for teaching acting or public reading in college or 
high school, if any excuse seems needed, is that the work is a most 
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excellent foundation for practical public speaking. It is the best 
course offered in character study, the study of our friends and 
business associates. The study of moods and their expression in 
literature aids in recognizing and studying the changing moods 
of our everyday associates. Students of acting and reading are 
better prepared in meeting the problems of adaptation than are 
students of any other form of art. They have been schooled in tak- 
ing points of view other than their own, in adjusting themselves 
to any situation, however difficult. 


I would like to show how the thespian arts grow into story- 
telling which may be considered the intermediate step between 
public reading and public speaking, but I must not take up more 
time. 


We, as teachers of acting, reading, and speaking are responsi- 
ble for more than we realize. It is for us to keep up patiently the 
fight for intelligence and common sense in public reading and 
speaking. Our work has just as much place in the college or high 
school curriculum as English and mathematics. To those who say, 
‘‘Why should we teachers concern ourselves with the professional 
arts?’’ comes the answer, ‘‘We must lead in improving the pro- 
fessions.’’ University professors are the leaders in scientifie dis- 
coveries, in the philosophy of government, society and religion, in 
research of every kind. It is time we took up the stage and plat- 
form to see what our research may do to improve them. There 
are too many ignorant actors and producer-managers controlling 
dramatic thought in America. There was a time when acting was 
an art and not a business. The actor was trained to play many and 
varied parts. Today the theatrical magnate picks out a few types 
and makes of them ‘‘stgrs’ at ridiculously large salaries. The 
director who is hired to produce the play gets an ordinary salary, 
and yet he has to be a real artist, able to play every part he directs. 
As yet the reading profession has not reached the low mercenary 
plane of acting, but we have too many teachers of reading with no 
literary background. Many have not even a high school education, 
their only assets being a charming manner, a beautiful voice, and 
unlimited acrobatic powers. 

Our task is obvious. We must not sit back and let the world 
go by. We must fight—courteously, of course—but we must fight. 
We need not hesitate to tell a pupil or even a fellow-teacher that cer- 
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tain things that are being taught are not good sense. Of course, 
we have to be tolerant of the public readers who teach things incon- 
sistent with what we college teachers think is sound; but I don’t 
believe in teaching those inconsistencies or praising another teacher 
who teaches them. If a great reader can ‘‘get away with’’ what 
seems to us an inconsistency, let him do it. Let’s not criticize him 
publicly, but we should not feel that we must teach his method just 
because he is a great man. Mr. Leland T. Powers could do things 
perhaps with perfect consistency that we could never do consist- 
ently ; but I think it is a mistake to teach a pupil to imitate Mr. 
Powers. Several yeas ago I saw a reader utterly ruin Nicholas 
Nickelby while trying to imitate Mr. Powers’ characterizations. 

My plea to you, then, is to have a definite plan of teaching 
public reading consistent with common every-day sense, and hold 
to it in spite of popular opinions and human desires to be spectac- 
ular. Deplore openly the substitution of physiculture exercises for 
intelligent bodily expression; insist on emotional interpretation 
having first of all a definite meaning; and then let your conscience 


be your guide. 

















KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL* 


EVERETT LEE HUNT 
Cornell University 


N all the conflicts which have gratified our instincts of pugnacity 

at these conventions, there are issues which apparently are pe- 
culiar to ourselves, but which ultimately are questions of educational 
philosophy that transcend the disputes of specialists. Such a ques- 
tion is the relation of knowledge to skill. I shall address myself 
to this problem as it concerns that part of our work which is in- 
cluded in the educational process of the liberal college. 


It is, of course, a commonplace that skill in surveying is de- 
pendent upon a knowledge of geometry, or that knowledge of music 
is deepened by skill acquired through practice. Knowledge and 
skill are so complementary that it is strange they should ever seem 
antithetical. But all excellence is a combination of seeming incom- 
patibilities. We as teachers and specialists are the incompatiblities, 
oftentimes; we hope for a harmony of knowledge and skill in the 
lives of our students, but we eye each other with suspicion. Thus it 
is that some of us are disappointed because the college graduate 
knows so little ; others are vexed because he can do so little. ‘There 
is a generally recognized, though not distinctly marked, line of dif- 
ferentiation between courses that aim chiefly at the increase of 
knowledge and those which attempt to impart skill. I shall attempt 
here to state what seems to me to be the chief, though not by any 
means the only, objection to a large element of training for skill 
in a liberal college course. 


Skill involves routine. It means frequent repetition of approx- 
imately the same act. It often means concentration on the ‘‘how’’ 
with little thought of the ‘‘why.’’ It is, therefore, limiting. ; In 


* Read at the annual meeting of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, at New York University, December 27, 1922. 
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the hard world of facts, these limitations must often be accepted. 

But if we are so fortunate as to enjoy an educational period of 

economic freedom, it should be as free from confining routines as 

possible. Inevitably we shall later be faced with sufficient routine 

for the creation of skill. The King of England is very busy with 

his routine tasks—attending charity balls, reviewing regiments, and 

selecting prime ministers—in personifying as skilfully as he can, 

the dignity of the realm. But the Prince of Wales, at great cost, 

has been taken over the whole empire. He might have been doing 
many good and useful things instead. Some things so good and use- 
ful he might have done that the only conceivable objection is that 

they would have kept him at home. They would have limited him. 

So he is temporarily released from the acquisition of a localized skill 
to behold some millions of subjects going through their skilled rou- 
tines. To govern his subjects he is asked, not to do their tasks, but 
to behold them. - Perhaps his comprehension would be deeper if he 
stayed longer in one place; if he shared the drudgery of his subjects. 
But he could never thus see the empire, and he will have plenty of 
drudgery in the future. In his education, an essential part of his 
preparation for government is the contemplation of the whole. 
The contemplation of the whole is equally essential, whether the 
subject of government be an empire, a state, a business, or one’s in- 
dividual life. Of course, if one is never to govern himself, if he is 
to be directed by parents, teachers, and shop-foremen all his life, 
contemplation may be thought a waste of time. It is not a mere 
coincidence that in Athens, where the concept of a liberal education 
arose, it was an education for free men, for men who were not to be 
bound to narrowing routines. The problem of a liberal curriculum 
in Oxford and Cambridge, when they were attended only by men of 
assured position, was not a difficult matter. The old liberal educa- 
tion was, it still is, an excellent professional education for a govern- 
ing class. The practical objections now arise partly from the fact 
that we have no hereditary governing class. Those who still believe 
in the liberal education believe that those of sufficient intellectual 
ability to profit by it will win for themselves the lives of free men. 
Such persons should have a period unhampered by routine in which 
they may contemplate their world and their work. Men who hold 
such beliefs are often accused of being blind traditionalists, of 
being reactionary aristocrats, of worshipping Plato and Aristotle. 
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But what often seems blind worship of authority may not be so in 
reality. To quote an authority is the quickest and simplest justi- 
fication for doing or thinking as you please. The educational 
authority of Plato and Aristotle would vanish over night if there 
were not so many modern Platos and Aristotles. From reasons of 
temperament the Greek conception of the good life is accepted, and 
the desire is cherished that our colleges may make possible such a 
life for all who are capable of living it. 


A liberal college is a standing protest against the subordina- 
tion of life to routine. It has been defined as a place where men 
are trained for those activities in which they engage, simply as men 
and not as professional workers or wage earners. Those things 
which we do simply by virtue of the fact that we are men are not 
things governed—though they may be influenced by—skill acquired 
through routine. If we are free men we do not cast our votes as a 
result of a particular skill; most of us ought not to choose our pro- 
fession because of a skill; we do not marry through skill, or accept 
or reject religions through skill, or become conservative or radical, 
or appreciate nature or select our friends or: love our country or 
hate lying, through skill. For the direction of these choices there 
is needed all the knowledge that can be obtained in the four short 
years of its unhampered pursuit. 

The great law schools of the country are more and more aspir- 
ing to give their students, not skill in office practice, but a legal 
philosophy. University departments of music are seeing that years 
of struggle with a voice or an instrument often has little liberalizing 
influence. Students must know music as well as an instrument. 
The failure of courses in composition to give more than a certain 
skill in correct writing (if indeed they do that) is generally ad- 
mitted. Courses in accounting produce numerous clerks who polish 
stools all their lives with little conception of the economic forces 
that govern society. 

Opposed to those educators who seem chiefly concerned with the 
training of the best for the highest life, are those who would better 
the condition of the many. To increase productivity through skill 
is to raise the standard of material well-being. This is as near to 
increasing happiness as we can come by organized, impersonal effort. 
Skill is probably the greatest contribution that education can make 
to the economic elevation of great numbers. And it is irritating to 
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see education in skill held inferior to education in knowledge. This 
irritation sometimes expresses itself in contemptuous references to 
the liberal college as a country club where young genetlemen pro- 
long their adolescence. From such a feeling we get such fruitful 
experiments as are now being carried on at Antioch College. One 
party to the conflict would train a man to make a living and trust 
him to learn how to live; the other would attempt to teach him how 
to live and trust him to make a living. The fact that this antithesis 
is a bit artificial and over-simple does not lessen the ardor of the 
controversialists. 


The significance of the fact that our present liberal arts cur- 
riculum represents a series of compromises is seldom recognized 
by educational propogandists. Assuming that what is is right, they 
are very fertile in proving what ought to be by ingenious analogies 
from what is. Thus because of local traditions or numerical super- 
iority, classicists sometimes succeed in ousting from the curriculum 
something they do not like. Assuming the righteousness of this ex- 
clusion, they can proceed by plausible analogies to eliminate about 
everything they deem objectionable. On the other hand, practical 
modernists—to use the term they like—backed by a strong public 
demand, are winning their victories. These furnish analogies for 
the inclusion of all sorts of training courses in routine skill. Both 
parties, when their analogies do occasionally fail to win their causes, 
are profoundly convineed that they live and move in an utterly 
illogical educational world. But it behooves us to be very suspi- 
cious of educational analogies. 


Besides the opposition of the elements of knowledge and of skill 
in our curricula, there is a tertium quid that is disturbing. There 
is an element of knowledge not opposed to skill, but arising out of 
it. It is a knowledge that has its origin in close attention to the 
technique of a process. It becomes systematized and soon seems to 
its creators and organizers to be worthy of standing alone. It seems 
to acquire dignity as liberal knowledge. Thus a teacher of compo- 
sition in the process of correcting some thousands of themes evolves 
a system of classifying the principal mistakes, together with their 
remedies, perhaps. It seems to him a contribution to knowledge,— 
and it is. It may be a very valuable addition to his professional 
equipment. But when he makes it a part of his undergraduate 
course, to be mastered as the principles of composition, it does not 
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contribute largely to John Smith’s skill, becauses it classifies so 
many mistakes that John will never make. It merely increases 
confusion. As for adding to John’s wisdom, or enlarging his inner 
resources, it is simply a troublesome intellectual burden. The his- 
tory of education is full of such scholastic futility. The ancient 
rhetoricians gathered together vast collections of topics and com- 
monplaces and tricks of persuasion and systematized them. For a 
teacher who had observed public speakers for years, such a class- 
ification gratified his love of unity in diversity. Every abstraction 
called to his mind some interesting concrete instance. Such a 
system probably added to his acuteness as a critic of his pupils. 
But when taught to them as an organized system of knowledge, it 
was, as all the world now agrees, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
While the medieval schoolmen had much more sense than they are 
usually given credit for, much of their argumentation was of this 
type. Their logic-chopping was the result of years of observing 
and classifying arguments. It made them wonderfully keen critics. 
It added to their skill. But this when taught to tender youth as a 
system of knowledge was a mortification of the flesh. The intrusion 
of a new scholasticism into our curricula is partly one of the less 
fortunate results of our glorification of research. A man who has 
worked hard for many years to make his thesis a contribution to 
knowledge finds it hard to believe that it is not the beginning of 
wisdom for his undergraduates. As soon as he gets permission from 
his department, a new course appears in the catalogue, which is an 
extension of his thesis 


Another element that has favored this is the democratic belief 
that one bit of knowledge is as good as another. A credit hour in 
class or gym, a credit hour was to him—and nothing more. But 
there is a marked movement away from this. There is a strong 
tendency to believe again that even in the multitude of facts that 
may be known, some of them are more profitable than others for 
guiding the choices of a free man. This is not to condemn the at- 
tempts to create sciences from techniques. It is thus that knowl- 
edge has grown. But it is to protest against the confusion of the 
professional knowledge of the teacher with what a sophomore ought 
to know. It is to state that much sound technical knowledge is not 
profitably a part of the liberal education of a man who is not going 
to specialize in that technique. To make a direct application to our 
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own field, it is to express a conviction that we ought to be very slow 
in taking an undergraduate’s attention from the best that has been 
said and thought in the world to direct him to a systematized tech- 
nique. In professional schools of speaking, or for advanced stu- 
dents, for prospective teachers, it may be well to offer as content 
our most abstract, our most scientific theories. In universities, 
where the attempt is made to represent knowledge in its totality, 
rather than a selected portion of it, any course which will add any- 
thing to specialized knowledge will probably be welcomed. Re- 
search in this direction will confer recognition and distinction. 
But this is a specialized and localized form of activity. It is not 
the work that should provide the ideals for courses in the liberal 
college. University teachers constitute a minority of our number, 
and researches which may mark their originality as investigators 
should not be mistaken for the broad training that qualifies a man 
to be a liberal educator. In this association, so far as I am aware, 
there has never been an attempt to distinguish the type of work 
which properly belongs in professional schools, part-time schools, 
private studios, university teacher-training, and colleges of liberal 
arts. The fact that most of us are engaged in the work of liberal 
colleges ought not to minimize the great importance of the other 
types of work. But it does provide a reason for attempting fairly 
to consider the differences. The ideas about knowledge and skill 
here presented may be unsound, but when the sound ideas are dis- 
covered they will furnish us with valuable distinctions. 


In this conflict between knowledge and skill the teacher of 
public speaking may choose his companions according to his taste, 
and prove his right to champion either cause. It probably will be 
impossible to find peace by following the middle of the road, which 
is the obvious solution for so many difficulties. Even such a course 
will involve carrying more knowledge than seems strictly necessary 
to the skilled traveler. And it will have too much concern with 
skill to suit the jealous guardians of academic purity. The defense 
must be ready against either side of the road. Our hope of peace 
lies in having those elements of skill which unquestionably form 
a part of our discipline imparted by men whose knowledge is such 
that their own standing as liberally educated men cannot be chal- 
lenged. It is not our skill that is feared by the defenders of 
scholarship. It is skill unillumined by knowledge, by knowledge of 
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liberal character. It is skill imparted by men so untouched by love 
of ideas that they are suspected of being willing to substitute skill 
for ideas. When a teacher of public speaking is made to feel that 
he lacks academic weight because he is overmuch concerned with 
skill, that is only the kindest way of putting the case to him. When 
a man whose credit is poor, whose business judgment is not re- 
spected, asks his banker for a loan, it is amazing what a variety of 
impersonal reasons can be found for refusing him. The bank has 
no available funds, money is tight, business conditions are not 
favorable for his particular venture, the bank examiner might not 
approve—anything but the real reason, lack of personal confidence 
—is offered. A man whose honesty and success are established will 
secure the money without question. A man whose mastery of a 
recognized field in the liberal arts and sciences is unquestioned 
will have little difficulty over any elements of skill in his course. 
A great Shakespearean scholar could teach his students to make 
stage costumes and properties after the Elizabethan fashion, and 
suffer no rebuke. He would be credited with a capacity for relat- 
ing this particulr skill to a larger whole. The acknowledged scholar 
may believe thoroughly in the dignity of skill, he may be interested 
in imparting it, but he is trusted to see its limitations. Without 
scholarship we shall be suspected of leading immature students to 
imagine that form will serve for substance, that technical skill may 
be substituted for knowledge. 


But while it is easy to point out that for us the solution of the 
knowledge and skill controversy lies in having elements of skill 
imparted by men of recognized knowledge, the real difficulty is 
faced when we ask how our teachers of skill may acquire knowledge. 
If they obtain a Ph.D., they will have a certain prestige. Our 
faculties abound in men whose degrees have enabled them to join the 
retired farmers of the intellectual world. With such men it is not 
difficult to establish one’s equality. But a Ph.D. is only the begin- 
ning of wisdom; it is not the end. What of the routine character 
of our work after all degrees are obtained? Does it stimulate or 
even allow for a degree of scholarship comparable with other fields? 
A process which for the student means the acquisition of skill 
through a moderate amount of routine often means for the teacher 
endless drudgery. The fact must be faced that nearly all elemen- 
tary courses in our departments have large elements of skill which 
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demand much routine drilling from the teacher. In our depart- 
ments as at present conducted the great majority of our students 
are elementary. This, of course, is true in other fields also. It is 
especially true of our departments becauses it is often the case that 
the public speaking teacher is not suspected of having any knowl- 
edge worth pursuit beyond elementary courses, unless it is a knowl- 
edge of how to teach others to teach more elementary courses. Our 
advanced courses at present are largely professional rather than 
liberal. Hence they offer the teacher little opportunity for liberal 
scholarship. If a teacher of public speaking taught in only one 
part of the field, there would be at best sufficient elementary routine 
drill to make scholarship difficult in comparison with those whose 
duties are limited to lecturing, and whose lectures serve as a stim- 
ulus to their studies. But when a teacher of elementary courses in 
oral expression and extempore speaking also has elementary courses 
in dramatic art, and then hastens to meet some elementary debaters, 
and then must conduct a spasm of training for a declamation contest 
lest he be publicly disgraced by other elementary students—what 
has such a man to do with scholarship? Faced with such a burden 
of routine the average teacher will lose his power of resistance and 
conduct even his drill in a perfunctory manner, or else he will be- 
come so absorbed in it that he magnifies it out of all proportion to 
its value. In either event he ceases to function in the intellectual 
life of the campus. 

This may seem to proceed on the assumption that students exist 
for the teacher, or that the instructor is justified in getting his 
students out of the way in the quickest possible manner while he 
pursues his scholarly way unhindered. But most of us will make 
our greatest contribution to our institutions as teachers. Our schol- 
arship must be for the sake of our teaching, and not our teaching 
simply to maintain us as scholars. The public speaking teacher 
may not allow his envy of the productivity of his lecturing col- 
leagues to lead him to fancy that public speaking may be taught 
by the lecture method, or to imagine that he can succeed without 
bestowing time and energy on individual students. 


How, then, can such a teacher do his duty to his students and 
acquire sufficient knowledge so that he does not seem to be an 
anomaly in a liberal college? The only answer that I can find is 
that he must limit himself severely to some one aspect of our work, 
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devoting all the time not demanded by routine, to that field of 
liberal knowledge which seems to him to have the most direct bear- 
ing upon his teaching. To be concrete, if a teacher in dramatic art 
is so taken up with various elementary routines that he is not a 
master of the literature of the drama, he will always have an aca- 
demic standing below the man who knows the literature, history 
and traditions of the field. The man of wide knowledge will almost 
invariably direct the man of skill. A man who directs plays, who 
gives courses in play production or dramatic art, has in that one 
activity all the concern with skill that he can afford to have. If he 
will elevate that skill into a liberal calling he must illuminate it by 
establishing his scholarship in dramatic literature. He should be 
giving courses in that field which are entirely removed from the 
impartation of skill, courses which are as scholarly as any in the 
English department. The teacher of argumentation and debate who 
will eagerly investigate the field of logic and rhetoric, who can 
speak upon great debates with the background of a student in his- 
tory and polities has no time to be staging plays or coaching decla- 
mation contests. If such a man will deliberately set himself such 
a task and establish his scholarship, he will not be referred to as 
a coach. 


Closely connected with every elementary course now given in 
public speaking departments there is a field of knowledge of un- 
disputed worth in the curriculum of the liberal college. Exactly 
what field a teacher shall choose for his scholarly study should not 
be determined by any rigid departmental organization. It should 
be a field which contributes to his teaching, and it should be of lib- 
eral rather than technical character. He will probably go outside 
his own department, but if he proves his intelligence in history or 
literature or government of philosophy, there will be some confi- 
dence in his ability to apply the knowledge of these subjects to his 
own teaching. 

The teachers of the various branches of public speaking will 
have certain elementary principles and practices in common. All 
will have to know pretty thoroughly the technique of delivery. But 
it does not follow that because certain phases of voice, gesture, and 
pronunciation are common to dramaties, debating, private conversa- 
tion, reading aloud, and group discussion, that these common ele- 
ments represent the field of our individual specialization. Such a 
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conception of our work would confine our energies to teaching ele- 
mentary students or to teaching teachers of elementary students. 
If we confine our attention to the organs of speech as an instrument, 
we may, of course, be honest artisans. But we should then invite 
from liberal educators the same condemnation that Plato laid upon 
the rhetoricians of his day when he said that they were mere tuners 
of instruments; masters, not of the art of rhetoric, but of the pre- 
liminaries to the art. Skill is an important element in our work. 
We should defend its dignity. But it will be a truer skill if it is 
illumined by a scholar’s knowledge of some field of thought 
worthy in itself to form a part of a liberal education. 











PRACTICAL SPEECH MEASUREMENTS* 
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HE speech reaction is one of the criteria by which we judge 
personality, character, emotional attitude and adaptation of 

an individual to a certain environment or situation. It has been 
shown that the mental life, emotions, glandular activities, metabolic 
and physiological changes are closely related to those external pro- 
cesses which are known in psychology as ‘‘expressive movements.’”* 
Thus, we judge people on short acquaintance on the basis of mo- 
mentary expressive attitudes, habitual ‘‘sets,’’ mannerisms, typical 
external and internal factors.* It is important to determine to 
what extent people agree on such judgments, what relationships we 
believe to exist between the various factors involved, and to what 
extent it is possible to subject them to definite measurement. A 
study of the speech function is therefore an important field for the 
educator and psychologist as well as for those who naturally en- 
counter pathological types of speech in the practice of medicine. 


Speech surveys have been made at various times in several 
large cities, and the examiners have set certain standards accord- 
ing to which they have judged of the effectiveness in speech of the 
various groups. The methods of examination and tabulation have 
differed widely. In some instances the questionnaire method has 
been used; in others principals have reported speech cases in their 
schools, again all the children in a school system have been briefly 
examined by certain test sentences, or the speech teachers in the 


*Read at the annual meeting of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, New York University, December 28, 1922. 


1 Outlines for Experimental Psychology. Hollingworth, 1914. A. G. 
Seiler, New York. Pp. 46-50. 


2 Behavioristic Psychology. Jno. Watson, 1919. J. B. Lippincott, Phil- 
adelphia. Pp. 310-347. 
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schools have reported the outstanding and easily identified speech- 
defect cases. Usually the difficulty of securing appropriations, the 
time element involved, and similar factors have made it impossible 
to devote sufficient time in most school systems, to make an extend- 
ed survey, and there has been little uniformity of method. 


We feel that standardized and graded tests are necessary in 
order that there may be standards for comparison, and that larger 
numbers of cases may be studied, and that statistics on the same 
may be made available for workers in the field of speech, not repre- 
senting merely one section of the country or one school of speech 
training, but that universally applied standards may be secured. 
We need detailed records of speech deviations, classification of 
speech disorders, records of progressive elimination of errors 
through treatment and training, together with case studies and dis- 
cussion of methods. The tests then, must be applicable to differént 
periods of growth, in a rather broad way; as speech is acquired 
through periods of development, acceleration, and arrest like phy- 
sical growth. 

It is also necessary to account for periods of arrest and of re- 
tardation of the speech function, when they occur apart from the 
natural order of growth, and when they are pathological in nature, 
of psychic origin, or when the psychic and physical are interrelated 
and inseparable, as often happens, and the speech is ineffective as 
a result of careless, slovenly speech habits, and long-persisting, 
faulty articulation. 

Psychological tests have been developed and extensively used 
for some years for measurement of language abilities, reading rate 
and comprehension, vocabulary ; by such psychologists as Whipple, 
Terman, Thorndike, Gray, Starch and Trabue. These possess an 
important diagnostic value, but we need additional tests, such as 
articulation tests which may serve as an index of the speech attain- 
ment, to show departures from good speech standards, and to esti- 
mate the individual’s probable capacity for improvement. 

The tests suggested are the indirect result of a previous study 
of some 500 cases in various places, and the direct result of two de- 
tailed studies upon which the temporary norms and standardization 
have been based. A graded series of speech tests have been worked 
out, ranging from pre-school and kindergarten age, through the 
eight grades of elementary school, and with a final test for adults, 
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or those beyond the grades. The first study was made in a cross- 
section survey of eight grades in the Madison, (Wisconsin) Public 
Schools, taking an unselected group—that is, all the children in a 
given grade, regardless of speech status—including some 300 cases. 
The second study was with two university groups, first an unse- 
lected group of forty students in Freshman English, who had not 
been referred to the speech clinic, and of whose speech status noth- 
ing was know previous to the test; the second was a selected group, 
150 cases referred to the speech clinic during two academic years. 


The temporary norms and coefficients of correlation were 
found in order to weigh properly the more significant of the tests 
and in order that the most important might be used in a team of 
tests when it is desirable to obtain a reasonably accurate estimate 
of the speech reaction in the minimum length of time. 


Teachers in the artistic field of speech may justly question the 
value of speech measurements based upon those intangible factors 
which do not readily lend themselves to analysis. The speech ra- 
ting given on these factors, they maintain, is influenced by the ex- 
perimenter, and therefore has no value! Yet we habitually ‘‘size 
up’’ people on short acquaintance, choose those who are to take 
part in plays, determine what training is necessary for a given pu- 
pil, and so on. So we believe that judgments based upon the pro- 
posed method are sound, because if one individual judges a suffi- 
cient number of cases over a long enough period of time, using uni- 
form methods, the results are bound to show up the outstanding 
and significent features in a given field. At least we may come to 
some decision regarding the existing disputes as to types of defects, 
methods of training and elimination of speech defects in schools 
and colleges. 


The average teacher of speech is required to form judgments 
independently, in regard to pitch variations, quality of tone, vol- 
ume and respiration, departures from good speech; and therefore 
we have formulated in Part I of the speech measurements those 
subjective factors which call for a judgment of ‘‘behavior’’ and 
voice, and which do not lend themselves to numerical measurement. 
Thus we have: 


Part I. Subjective Measurements :— 
1. Judgment for control. (That is, is the individual of normal 
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active-controlled type, is he active-uncontrolled, apathetic, or phleg- 
matic ?) 

2. Judgment for specialized muscle movements; such as 
frowning, sprawling, useless and uneconomical muscle movements, 
ties, ete. 

3. Judgment of posture, physical anomalies; such as de- 
pressed torso, winging scapulae, protuberant abdomen. 

4. Judgment of emotional status; is the individual a normal 
socially adjustive type, or over-compensative, repressive, or anxiety 
type? 

Then as to Voice: 

1. Judgment for quality (resonant, unresonant, harsh, hoarse, 
nasal). 

2. Judgment as to pitch variations (monotony, high pitch, 
low pitch, moderately good range, etc). 

3. Judgment as to volume (loud, soft, medium). 

4. Judgment for distinctness of utterance. 

Upon these factors the individual is then given a ‘‘speech rating,’’ 
based on a graded scale of 5 to 25, the upper range of figures repre- 
senting ‘‘superior,’’ and so on down, ‘‘above average, average, be- 
low average,’’ and ‘‘inferior.’’ The rating represents the combined 
judgment of two individuals, as will be further shown. 

Part II consists of a series of objective measurements, or those 
which may be represented in numerical terms. This consists of a 
team of seven tests, weighted according to their relative signifi- 
cance, when compared with the speech rating of the individual. 
The tests were chosen after a preliminary trial of many tests in 
language abilities, vocabulary, imagery, and the like. Those which 
bore the highest coefficients of correlation were by the process of 
elimination, the ones finally chosen to comprise the team of seven 
weighted tests. 

These are as follows (Part II. Objective Measurements) : 

1. Articulation Test (A). This consists of a series of sentences 
in which all the consonant and vowel sounds in the language are 
arranged. The consonants occur in initial, middle, and final posi- 
tion (when they have three positions), in strong form. It was nec- 
essary to write them out in phonetic script to be certain that they 
were given proper value, (i. e. as strong, rather than weak form). 
The sounds are those given by the International Phonetic Associa- 
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tion as the list of sownds found in the English language. They are 
NoT arranged according to the written alphabet, but in their pro- 
per grouping. This test is graded on a scale of 100 points. 

2. Articulation Test (B). This consists of the common con- 
sonant combinations, the sentences being more difficult of articula- 
tion than those in which the simple consonant sounds are used, as 
in the first Articulation Test (A). The use of the test sounds in 
sentences conceals the ‘‘test’’ word ; and one may more easily catch 
the habitual errors, than by using merely ‘‘significant’’ words, in 
which the subject may be on guard as to the test material, as in 
Wyllie’s sentences in which the test words only are used, the signifi- 
cant sound appearing in initial position in each word. This is also 
true when merely word lists are used, and the test material is too 
apparent. Nonsense syllables did not yield satisfactory results in 
the preliminary working out of the tests, because of mispronuncia- 
tion, orthography, ete. The test’s sentences were therefore ar- 
ranged, containing few words, but more effectively screening the 
significant material. 

3. Oral Reading Test (Here Dr. Wm. Gray’s carefully stand- 
ardized Tests for Grades I to VIII, and above, were used by per- 
mission ). 

4. Silent Reading Rate (Dr. Starch. Tests already standard- 
ized were used by permission). 

5. Rate in Spontaneous Speech. 

6. Percentage of Relevant Words used in spontaneous speech. 

7. Vocabulary. 

It is then possible to give a speech index, based upon the scores in 
the tests, when compared with the subjective speech rating. 

While we have laid special stress upon the development of the 
articulation tests (in order to make them available for general use 
by teachers of speech and by psychologists) and also in the develop- 
ment of a spontaneous speech test, we realize that much experimen- 
tation has yet to be done, as the sounds should undoubtedly be 
‘‘weighted,’’ in the articulation tests; since sounds occuring at the 
beginning of a word may be more important than those in middle 
or final position. 

As to the spontaneous speech tests, using a uniform method of 
control and stimulus, we found that the rate of speech shows very 
little significance when compared with the speech rating, while the 
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percentage of relevant words used, or speech content, bears a very 
high relationship. In other words the mere act of speaking, and 
the ability to ‘‘talk,’’ is much less important than ‘‘content,’’ or 
what you say. 

A detailed study of experimental phonetics requires elaborate 
laboratory apparatus and technique, but teachers of speech usually 
do not have access to such apparatus, and even if they did, there 
would be no time alloted in a busy school life for extensive meas- 
urements. Nor are most teachers interested in tests requiring a 
knowledge of trigonometry or higher mathematics. Therefore, we 
have felt that the tabulation should be reduced to terms which may 
be easily understood and easily recorded, in order that the tests 
may be practical and of universal use. 

In brief, the purpose of these measurements is to estimate the 
general effectiveness of an individual’s speech. The specific pur- 
pose is to enable the examiner to classify the speech type by means 
of a series of objective and subjective measurements. 

The tests, then, offer (1) a means for forming judgments re- 
garding factors in expression which cannot be subject to objective 
measurements, except by processes requiring elaborate laboratory 
technique and equipment. 

(2) They offer a means for forming estimates of the speech 
reaction based upon weighted scores in articulation, oral reading, 
silent reading, spontaneous speech, percentage of relevant words, 
and vocabulary. 

(3) By means of the tests we may classify individuals as 
superior, average, or below average in speech attainment. 

(4) The tests provide for the selection of such individuals 
as stand in need of special training or individual attention for mild 
or severe speech defects. 

(5) They enable the examiner to eliminate from classes in 
speech correction those individuals whose speech conforms to a gen- 
erally accepted standard, or to recommend them for training in the 
fundamentals of speech, or to select individuals fitted for artistic 
phases of speech as given in the usual public speaking classes, dra- 
matics, debate, and similar expressional activities. 

(6) Only through some agreement as to what constitutes 
good speech may we hope to come together over existing speech de- 
fects, nomenclature, differences due to nationality, and locality. 
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We need to determine whether, as seems probable, there are pla- 
teaus of speech at various growth periods; whether we steadily 
progress or occasionally lapse, as has been suggested, at about 
fifth grade, how important the matter of ear training is, since hear- 
ing presides over the richest range of feeling of any of the senses. 


The following brief report of results obtained through use of 
the tests at the University of Wisconsin and at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, are offered as indicators of the usefullness of the tests as ap- 
plied thus far: 


Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin. Eight grades examined ; 
19 per cent found to be in need of special training. 


In unselected group of 40 Freshman English Students, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; 15 per cent in need of special training. 


Total, in both unselected groups representing a cross-section of 
the public schools and of University Freshman, 17 per cent special 
cases, mild to severe. (The temporary norms obtained for the 
various tests are based upon the Wisconsin groups.) 


At the suggestion of Miss Couch, the head of the department 
of Mount Holyoke College, we have this year followed a new plan, 
in accordance with the needs of the situation and in order to dif- 
ferentiate between those who had speech defects, those who simply 
had rather ineffective speech or slight oral inactivity, (those who 
might be excused from speech because they were neither good, nor 
bad), and finally a fourth type who might be recommended for 
elective work on the artistic side. The judgment of two persons 
was given for each student, the judgment for creative ability, imag- 
ination and dramatic instinct being given by the head of the de- 
partment, and the speech rating being a combined judgment of the 
experimentor and the department head. 

We found in need of corrective training in Group I, 17 per 
eent of the 217 students examined. Freshman corrective work 
is required for all in this group. In Group II, where the speech 
was rather ineffective and it was felt that Sophomore work (receiv- 
ing credit) should be required, there were 18 per cent. Group III 
indifferently good, or excused from speech work, amounted to 34 
per cent. Group IV, recommended to elect courses in the depart- 
ment by reason of superior speech rating, consisting of 28 per cent. 
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The following tables may be of interest, in representing graph- 
ically the results of the various surveys; 
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Subdivisions Under Group I 
A. Vocal defects, 7 per cent. 
B. Oral inactivity, lisping, or letter substitution, 6 per cent. 
C. Stuttering or previous stutterers, 3 per cent. 
D. Oral inactivity associated with deafness, 4 per cent. 
Thus, 17 per cent of the women at Mt. Holyoke, where we have 
a carefully selected group, entrance being by competitive examina- 
tions, are in need of corrective work in speech. 











CHARACTER BUILDING THROUGH SPEECH EDUCATION 
IN HIGH SCHOOL* 





W. PALMER SMITH 
Boys High School, Brooklyn, New York 





NE of the greatest needs in the world today is people of char- 

acter. Because of this, the state is knocking at the school-house 
door, begging the teacher for readjustment of class-room work, and 
asking: ‘‘What can you do to help the rising generation become 
better neighbors in a community? What can you do to give them 
greater respect for the rights of others? What can you do to in- 
spire their pride in efficient work? What can you do to develop 
patriotism and faithfulness in civic obligations?’’ 


As the value of education is gauged by the kind of citizens the 
pupils become, the teacher should face these questions, and without 
excuses for abnormal conditions, be ready to give evidence that 
he is not consuming time with a ‘‘fad or a frill,’’ but that he is 
dealing with a subject, or subjects, which he makes a vital moral 
force. It would have been difficult for some/teachers of elocution 
in the old days to answer these questions satisfactorily, but a teacher 
of speech today should be able to reply with confidence concerning 
the possibilities for character building in his courses. Indeed, 
there are few subjects, if any, which offer wider opportunities to a 
teacher for inspiring worthy thought and conduct. These oppor- | 
tunities may be considered as associated with the assignment given, 
the method employed, the criticisms offered, extra-class occasions, | 
and the example of the teacher. 


The character of the assignments given a class is always a large 
factor in stimulating pupils. The syllabus for speech training in 
high schools issued by the Department of Education of New York 
State, outlines a four-year course which includes (1) Oral Compo- 


* Read at the annual convention of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech, New York University, December 27, 1922. 
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sition, (2) Interpretation of Good Literature, (3) Mechanics of 
Speech. It may be expected that the chief assignments given to 
pupils will be for oral composition and for interpretation of liter- 
ature; as mechanics of speech are likely to be dealt with in class 
lessons, ear training, exercises and drills, and correction of indi- 
vidual errors. Whatever the pupil gains from this phase of the 
work in forming better speech habits, he is expected to apply in his 
oral composition and literary interpretation; but as a definite as- 
signment for home work, little emphasis is given mechanics of 
speech, except in unusual cases. 

For oral composition assignments, what can be given which 
will have moral value? Telling how to do or make something is an 
assignment for young pupils. When these talks are illustrated by 
models or drawings, the interest of the speaker and listeners is keen, 
and the explanation of its use or purpose; for example, a book rack 
made for father, a toy for little sister, or rescuing a drowning per- 
son, suggests commendable service. Retelling stories from good 
authors is another easy and interesting assignment presenting val- 
uable lessons cf life. By suggesting good stories to tell, a teacher 
may lead his pupils to stress almost any virtue he wishes. THe 
pupils also learn how much pleasure they can give others by skilful 
narration. 

Business talks are somewhat more difficult, but have unusual 
possibilities for consideration of courtesy, fair-dealing, and prin- 
ciples of salesmanship. Explaining and illustrating proverbs is an 
assignment which gives variety to the work, and one which drives 
home standards of conduct measured by thrift, honesty, industry, 
perseverance, and many other wholesome virtues. 

Programs about great Americans are sure to carry inspiration. 
A program may be about one man; for example, Roosevelt, Lincoln, 
or Franklin, or a group with a unifying consideration, as Self-made 
Americans, American Inventors, or Americans by Adoption. Ma- 
terial for such programs is easily found, and more is coming out 
all the time. What boy or girl will not thrill when reading and 
retelling some of the adventures of Edward Bok as told in his 
autobiography, or of Michael Pupin in the series of articles now 
appearing in Scribner’s Magazine? Programs about favorite au- 
thors may be conducted in a similar way, and be just as replete in 
opportunities for subtle presentation of ideals. Discussion of 
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**present day problems and how they may be solved”’ is an assign- 
ment suited to the most advanced pupils. This is one of the best 
assignments for developing interest in civic conditions, in civic bet- 
terment, and in the duties and obligations of citizens. 

Assignments for interpretation of literature, if chosen wisely, 
may be made rich in ethical lessons. In every case the material 
should be adapted to the age of the pupils, and should be something 
they will enjoy. If the pupils like the selection, they will see ‘‘some 
sense,’’ as they say, in trying to impress others with what they have 
understood and felt. Generally they appreciate the truths pre- 
sented by the author without lengthy discussion of morals. Noble 
behavior in men of contrasted types makes its own appeal in Kip- 
ling’s Ballad of the East and West; service and self-sacrifice in 
Sidney Carton’s exchange with Darney; modesty in Browning’s 
Harvé Riel ; faithfulness to a trust in Hubbard’s A Message to Gar- 
cia, and upright citizenship in the writings of Theodore Roosevelt. 

‘ There are many ethical values in the work included under 
mechanies of speech™t Working carefully for precision in the pro- 
duction of speech elements, shows an attitude of mind likely to be 
painstaking in other things. Improved speech leads to greater self- 
respect and confidence, and these in turn to joyful participation in 
social, educational, commercial and civil activities. If you have 
known a self-conscious boy or girl, a lisper, a stutterer, or one af- 
flicted with foreign accent, and observed his or her steady battle 
with the handicap, and seen the same boy or girl when he or she 
has conquered it, you can realize what the struggle and the triumph 
have added to the character. George Bernard Shaw makes Henry 
Higgins, the teacher of phonetics in Pygmalion, say, ‘‘ You have no 
idea how frightfully interesting it is to take a human being and 
change her into a quite different human being by creating a new 
speech for her. It’s filling up of the deepest gulf that separates 
class from class and soul from soul.”’ 

Some educators, even prominent ones, decry method. A pro- 
fessor in one of our colleges devoted to training teachers once said 
that to be full of one’s subject is all the method necessary. But 
experienced teachers of speech have learned that the results from 
their class-room work depend largely upon the methods employed. 
There are logical steps in training the ear to recognize sounds and 
in training the vocal organs to produce these sonuds. Principles 
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of expression and principles of holding and influencing an audience 
should be learned by observation of concrete instances, and then 
applied as in any subject or activity where principles function. 
We should strive for the method which will stimulate the best 
reaction and the best thinking, well assured that logical thinking 
and keen judging will always contribute something to character. 


X The socialized method of carrying out an assignment has a 
very direct bearing upon character. For example, the assignment 
of programs about Great Americans works out well by dividing the 
class in teams with two leaders for each team. The leaders plan 
the program and give out the individual assignments, and on the 
day the program is presented, the first leader acts as chairman. By 
this method pupils’ ideals are tested by actual conduct, so that they 
learn by experience sound lessons in leadership, in codperation, and 
in responsibility. The industrious feel the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment, while delinquents are conscious of their shortcomings by 
the condemnation of their fellows. This method may be used, also, 
for programs about popular authors, discussions upon interesting 
questions, or whatever the teacher may choose. Doubtless there are 
many excellent methods employed by different teachers which are 
conductive to growth in character. The progressive teacher will 
change his methods from time to time in an effort to secure greater 
results in manly and womanly behavior, and he will never be cock- 
sure that his methods are the only gilt-edged variety or that the 
methods of others are unworthy and unprofitable. 


x Through tactful criticism a teacher may make some of his best 
contributions to character building. The fact that through criti- 
cism the contribution may be made in an indirect manner with no 
repellent label upon it, multiplies its potency. In telling a pupil 
that his reading of Whittier’s ‘‘Marguerite’’ lacks sympathy with 
the persons portrayed, the teacher can help the pupil to look at life 
from other view points than his own, and deepen his sympathies. 
In urging a student to picture more clearly to his audience Said 
Abdallah’s homesickness, followed by his struggle and resolve to 
remain with his master, the reader will rome to a better under- 
standing and a deepened respect for the triumph and faithfulness 
of the little Bedouin groom boy. When suggesting to pupils en- 
gaged in preparing and delivering original talks that they improve 
their wording, their illustrations, or their style of delivery for the 
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sake of stronger appeal and better control of the audience, students 
develop a realization of the importance of manly and noble think- 
ing as a factor in influencing others and in attaining worthy lead- 
ership. 

Pupils as well as teachers usually participate in criticisms, 
and often do quite as much for their own habits of observation, dis- 
crimination, and courtesy in this way as they do for their class- 
mates to whom they offer suggestions. Believing, as we do, that 
the mind is affected by the nature of its currents, and that personal 
development is affected more deeply by thoughts expressed in lan- 
guage than by those unexpressed, we can see that criticism, when 
constructive, has a very marked relation to character and life. Very 
often we observe still better evidence of criticism resulting in 
strengthened character, when we note that certain pupils have ex- 
pressed their higher impulses, not only in language, but also in im- 
proved conduct manifested in some class-room or other activity. 

Casual opportunities come to all teachers to say a word of ap- 
proval or disapproval, to cite an example, or quote a phrase or sen- 
tence which may remain long in the minds of the listeners. The 
audience may be but one pupil, it may be a class, or even a larger 
group; but whatever the circumstances, that opportunity may be 
momentous. 


It is not always a comfortable feeling which we have when we 
consider that the example of the teacher himself is probably the 
greatest of all factors in character building. We do not entirely 
relish the idea of being ‘‘awful examples’’. There are times when 
we feel like breaking away from all restraints and becoming some 
sort of a free lance. But our occasional resentment does not alter 
the fact that we are all imitated, either consciously or unconscious- 
ly. Observe children playing school, or older pupils giving a bur- 
lesque of members of the faculty, and you will be convinced that 
they know more about our strong points and our foibles than the 
average teacher knows about his pupils. Or recall your own ex- 
periences, sometimes of discouragement or wrong notions of life, 
sometimes of inspiration and broadened vision, which you received 
from teachers. The teacher’s command of voice and language is 
often imitated unconsciously. In a model school class at one of our 
State Normal Schools was heard a pupil teacher shouting to his 
pupils and the pupils shouting back to him. When this was com- 
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mented upon later in the interview with the critic teacher, she said 
with a wise nod of her head, ‘‘That illustrates a principle of teach- 
ing: whatever you give your pupils, they will report back to you.”’ 
How important, then, that teachers exemplify cheer, patience, and 
self control in word, in voice, and in behavior. 


The example of work done thoroughly and well cannot fail to 
give better standards for meeting tasks in life. Many pupils, es- 
pecially in our cities of cosmopolitan population, come from homes 
where they see household work and perhaps the father’s business 
done in a haphazard fashion. What an opportunity the teacher 
then has for giving ideals in the house-keeping of her own class- 
room by accomplishing the details of organization and routine with 
dispatch, her conduct of recitations by business-like methods, and 
her discipline, when necessary, with fairness. The business world 
today so much needs greater efficiency that overcrowding of schools 
and other agencies which handicap the teacher in setting an ex- 
ample in efficiency are all the more to be deplored. Sometimes, 
too, teachers handicap themselves in efficiency, and probably it is 
most frequently done by wasting time in talking too much, round- 
about methods, or poor questioning. We can never secure the re- 
spect for our subject which it deserves either from our pupils or 
from the public, until we are accomplishing a maximum of attain- 
ment in a period. By our attitude toward our work we can do 
much to win for it the recognition it should have. 


The first period of a term is a good time to enlist the codper- 
ation of pupils in working for the larger benefits that may be de- 
rived from a speech class. One teacher who meets fourth-year boys 
in high school did it in this way. He mentioned the frequent com- 
ments made now-a-days about personailty as an element of success. 
He displayed an advertisement of a business course which listed 
twenty qualities which contribute to business advancement, person- 
ality being the first in the list. He quoted from President Harding’s 
address to students at an Ohio college last June the topie sentence of 
one of the paragraphs, viz: ‘‘Personality is the greatest quality in 
life.”’ Then he asked the class to try to analyse Personality into 
its component qualities. The word Personality was written on the 
board and a brace drawn after it. Soon members of the class sug- 
gested the following qualities to be set down: Appearance, Confi 
dence, Language, Voice, Courtesy, Mental Control, Character. The 
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teacher then asked what could be done in a speech class to contrib- 
ute to each of these qualities. There was no lack of suggestions. 
The conclusion was that the activities of a speech class offered 
many opportunities to improve in each of these qualities, and con- 
sequently, the speech class gave everyone a chance to strengthen 
his personality. ‘‘If this is so,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘we would bet- 
ter buckle down hard to our first assignment,’’ and they did. 
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THE 1922 CONVENTION 


ACH succeeding annual convention seems to be the maker of a 

new epoch and the pace-maker for conventions to come. Cer- 
tainly the 1922 convention at New York University, in Washington 
Square, is no exception. Let this meeting go down into history as 
the great promoter of understandings. More differences were for- 
gotten or cleared up, more misconceptions straightened out, more 
issues clarified, more motives and aims revealed than in any meet- 
ing yet held by the Association. For one thing, this meeting prob- 
ably afforded more face-to-face introductions of heretofore strangers 
to each other than any yet, and so furnished opportunity for that 
personal touch which goes so far always to turn misunderstanding 
into understanding, aloofness into friendship, suspicion into confi- 
dence. In retrospect it looks now like the best gathering of nation- 
wide leaders of the profession yet held. 


We are seeing each other’s problems better each year; seem- 
ingly at a geometric progression. We represent a field naturally 
wide and with diverse interests; we come from far parts of a broad 
country ; we present ambitions and educational aims of many hues 
and shapes, determined by a large variety of educational environ- 
ments; yet year by year we narrow the confines of geographical 
limitations, convince each other of the signficance and worth of each 
other’s special field of activity, and learn that no problem liveth 
unto itself; the problem of the grades cannot be discussed apart 
from the problem of the graduate school or that of the normal 
school apart from the college and the high school. 


Again the papers at this convention seemed as a whole on a 
distinctly loftier and more creditable plane than ever before. There 
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was more of a search for fundamental educational aims, more of a 
willingness to propound to ourselves our knottiest questions, more 
of a determination to get down to something like fundamental causes 
and to seek permanent bases of unity and codperation. There was 
fuller discussion, more meeting in groups, freer give and take, and 
better evidence of the spirit that brings out truth and makes for 
understanding. 

Those who were present will have felt this already ; those who 
were not so fortunately favored will see by the forthcoming papers 
in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL on what an interesting plane the discus- 
sion was conducted. Already the editorial hopper is overflowing, 
and readers of the JourNAL will profit by the fruits of this mem- 
orable meeting. Not the least of the advantages in store is that 
some of the papers of which there was inadequate discussion can be 
digested—or dissected—at leisure, thus insuring the readers still 
more discussion of the problems needing it most. 

To Presidents Merry and Hunt, and to all who had a hand in 
promoting and executing the sessions of the 1922 convention, the 
thanks of the Association are due for their labors in producing so 
happy a result. 

To President Gough, we extend the heartiest felicitations of the 
Association, together with the sincerest of good wishes for another 
profitable and successful administration. 


THE COMING YEAR 


HE problems or the aims of our organization seem to be three: 

ASSOCIATION or contact, INVESTIGATION and RESEARCH, and COoM- 
PREHENSIVE STANDARDIZATION. 

In the first place, our Association affords wide contact and help- 
ful fellowship. It may be trite to mention this, but it is no small 
privilege to meet from year to year the men and women of the clan 
to which we belong, to sense their point of view, to experience 
somewhat of the glow of personality thrown upon the approach 
and treatment of their subject, and to share their vision for the local 
and general development of our work. Nor is it a small privilege 
to have in this connection a general articulating medium, such as 
the QuaRTERLY affords. It is the child of our Association: but the 
parent has come to lean very heavy upon its only begotten. And 
our organization must continue to serve as a means of helpful com- 
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munication, of free discussion, and of fellowship and inspiration 
for all our widely scattered teacher-folk. We need contact profes- 
sionally: the Association provides it. 


In the second place, our subject needs the help of investigation 
and research. That our Association furthers both is evidenced 
abundantly in recent reports re)iting to beginning courses in col- 
leges and universities, the illuminating and, we might say, startling 
revelations made in the survey by the Committee on Normals, and 
the tremendous work in the hands of the Committee on High 
Schools. The investigations made suggest painstaking, exhaust- 
ive, and dependable methods in obtaining data. And while the 
work in recearch is little more than begun, a glance at papers read 
before the recent convention would convince that the fields of phys- 
ies, psychology, sociology, and many others afford wide range for 
original and enriching contributions, and that the Association 
furthers every intelligent endeavor in that direction. 

In the third place, our work demands more comprehensive 
standardization. This term must here connote more than agreed 
aim, content, and perhaps method in courses deemed acceptable; it 
must signify a common creed of intelligent and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of opposing views; it must imply an attitude of fine adjust- 
ment, accommodation, and of compromise. It is probable that the 
standards of all of us need quite a bit of realignment, greater free- 
dom from the ‘‘dead set’’ finalities to which we departmentally 
have come, and more of the sheer, generous receptivity of the 
beginner. 

To achieve these aims the Association must further ideals based 
upon intellectual poise, fine judicial temper, a most generous atti- 
tude toward even the most pronounced advocates of extremes. In 
the recognition of the interplay between science and art, between 
knowledge and skill, between, we might say, knowing and doing, 
the Association can render heroic service. 

We are not without resources in this task. We have a common 
medium of expression, an open forum maintained through the aca- 
demic year, THE JouRNAL. Most efficient in management, admirable 
in mechanical appearance and appeal, able in editorial staff and 
policy, our quarterly commands profound respect. The annual 
convention, too, is an ally. In these gatherings the work of those 
men who have wrought so faithfully through the years has been in 
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evidence, and increasingly so. Officers have proved self-sacrificing 
and efficient ; in spite of overwork, committees have carried on ag- 
gressively investigation and research. It would seem a time for 
large hope and rewarding labors. 

In the great work that still must be done to bring all our aims 
to realization, we beg the sympathetic codperation of every member 
of the Association and of every friend of the cause. May 1923 
carry on the rate of progress of the years preceding. 

Harry Barnsrivnge GoueH 
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MINUTES OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVEN.- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 











WEDNESDAY MorRNING 





HE seventh annual convention of the National Association of 

Teachers of Speech, meeting in joint session with the East- 
ern Public Speaking Conference and the New England Public 
Speaking Conference, at New York University, Washington Square, 
was called to order by President Glenn N. Merry, of the University 
of Iowa, Wednesday morning, December the twenty-seventh. The 
address of welcome on behalf of New York University was delivered 
by Professor C. C. D. Briggs of that institution. Dr. Merry de- 
livered the president’s address for the National Association, con- 
cluding with the following recommendations: 

1. That in addition to our regular officers, elected annually, 
we create a permanent Executive Committee, composed of the past 
presidents of the Association, and three elected members who shall 
hold office for three years, one member’s term expiring annually. 

2. That we create standing, or permanent, committees for an 
indefinite period of service, on: 

a. Investigation and Research. 
b. American Speech. 
ce. Student Honor Public Speaking Societies. 

3. That we encourage state organizations to affiliate with the 
National Association. 

4. That we create a Membership Committee which shall serve 
for a period of three years. 
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5. That we classify memberships in the National Association 
as follows, with dues as assigned, each membership including, of 
course, annual subscription to the QUARTERLY JOURNAL oF SPEECH 
EpDUCATION. 

a. Straight membership, at $2.00 per year. 
b. Sustaining membership, at $10.00 per year. 
ce. Life membership, at $100.00. 

The president's address on behalf of the Eastern Public Speak- 
ing Conference was delivered by Professor Everett L. Hunt, of 
Cornell University. The remainder of the morning session was de- 
voted to the address of Dr. A. A. Brill, of New York, on ‘‘Speech 
Disorders in Nervous and Mental Diseases,’’ Miss Dacey, Miss 
Prentiss, Dr. Muckey and Dr. Brill participated in the discussion 
which followed. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
General Session 

The first address of the afternoon session was given by Pro- 
fessor A. M. Drummond, of Cornell University, on ‘‘Graduate 
Work in Public Speaking.’’ Discussion by Rarig, Drummond, and 
Mrs. Scripture followed. The second address of this session was 
delivered by Professor J. M. O’Neill, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. After Professor Hunt had replied at some length to the 
charges made by Professor O’Neill, further discussion was post- 
poned until the College and University Section, in order that some 
business might be concluded before sectional meetings were called. 

The Committee on Resolutions was announced, to consist of 
Professor T. C. Trueblood as chairman, Miss Rousseau, Mrs. Kings- 
ley, G. R. Collins and H. C. Weller. Winans moved that the Com- 
mittee on Nominations be elected and the motion was carried after 
some discussion. Bryngelson, Simon, and Edwards were appointed 
as tellers. As a result of the election, the Nominating Committee 
was announced as composed of Winans, Drummond, O’Neill, Den- 
nis and Merry. The Auditing Committee was announced as com- 
posed of Shaw, Marshman and Hanley. The convention then ad- 
journed to the three sectional meetings. 


High School Sectional Meeting. 
The program for this section was almost entirely informal, 
with Professor H. B. Gough, of De Pauw Universiiy, presiding. 
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An attempt was made to learn how many high schools on the ac- 
credited list have teachers of Public Speaking and separate depart- 
ments of Public Speaking. Among those who participated in the 
discussion were Mrs. Scripture, Reeves, Hanley, Dennis, and 
Strauss. 

The one formal! paper on this program was that given by Pro- 
fessor W. Palmer Smith, of the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, on 
‘‘Character Building through Speech Education.’’ This was dis- 
eussed by Dean Ross of Emerson College. 


Normal School Sectional Meeting. 

This was the first normal school sectional meeting ever sched- 
uled by the National Association, and the attendance was most 
gratifying. Miss Cora Everett, of the State Normal School at West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, presided, and the program was given as 
originally scheduled : 

‘*The Peeuliar Problem of the Normal School in Speech Edu- 
eation,’’ Dr. A. L. Rowland, Director of the Bureau for 
Teachers, State Department of Education in Pennsylva- 
nia. 

‘‘Speech Training for Children—a Function of the Normal 
School,’’ Miss Sophie Pray, Department of Speech Cor- 
rection in the New York City Public Schools. 

‘*Methods in Reading as a Phase of Speech Education,’’ Miss 
Pauline Camp, Wisconsin State Supervisor of Speech Cor- 
rection. 

Discussion of the general issues brought out in the three papers 
was led by Miss Helen M. Peppard, Supervisor of Speech Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. A lively diseussion ensued, during which 
Tilly, Schamus, Miss Loeb, Miss Rousseau, and Miss Peppard 
participated. 

College and University Sectional Meeting. 

The meeting was opened by Miss Mary B. Cochran, of Vassar 
College, who presided. The entire program was informal. The 
first question discussed was: Should inter-scholastic debating be 
discouraged? Trueblood, Immel, and Merry discussed the mean- 
ing of the question. White took up the question of inter-collegiate 
debating in Pennsylvania. Hicks spoke briefly of the oper-forum 
type of debate. Further discussion on that subject was postponed 
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until Thursday, and attention was directed to declamation. Tilroe, 
Lardner, Kay, and Trueblood participated in this discussion. 


THursDAY Mornine 
Public Speaking Section. 

With Professor Hunt presiding over this section, the following 

program was given: 

**English and American Debating,’’ by A. C. Baird of Bates 
College. Discussion by Calvert, Hicks, Shaw, White, 
Drummond and Collins. 

‘*The Function and Influence of the Faculty Debating Coach,’’ 
by G. Rowland Collins, New York University. Discussion 
by Hicks, Calvert, Shaw and Woolbert. 

‘*Football, Phi Beta Kappa, and Debating,’’ S. L. Garrison, 
Amherst College. 

‘*Research in the History of Oratory: Its Place in a Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking,’’ Charles A. Fritz, Otterbein 
College. 


Speech Disorders Section. 

J. Walter Reeves of Peddie Institute, presided at this program, 
which united with the Dramatic Reading and Production sections 
for the first part of the morning, in order to hear the address of 
Professor William Tilly, of Columbia University, on ‘‘The Use of 
Phonetics in Corrective Speech Work.’’ Discussion by Schamus 
followed. 

The other paper on this program was on ‘‘Stuttering, its Eti- 
ology and Therapy,’’ by Hannah More Creasey, the Director of 
Speech Correction in the Jersey City Public Schools. 


Dramatic Reading and Production Section. 

With Professor John Dolman, Jr., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, presiding, Mr. Windsor P. Daggett, of New York City, 
delivered an address on ‘‘The Speech of the Theatre,’’ which 
aroused much interest. Among those engaging in the discussion 
which followed were Miss Cochran, Dunlop, Brown, Schamus, 
Tilly, and Daggett. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
Public Speaking Section. 

Since the morning’s program for this section had proved to be 

too long for the time allowed, part of that program was included 
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in the afternoon session of that division. Professor George McKie, 
of the University of North Carolina, presided. The only formal 
paper was that on ‘‘Teaching the Engineer to Speak,’’ by Myron 
J. Luch, of Lehigh University. 

Open discussion was held on the general relation of courses 
in Public Speaking to technical and professional students, led by 
Miss Elizabeth Avery, of Smith College. There was also general 
discussion of the relation of disciplines concerned with the speech 
of the individual, discussion in small groups, and public address. 


Speech Disorders Section. 

The program for this meeting proceeded as follows: 

‘‘Organization of Speech Correction Work in the Schools,’’ 
Miss Pauline Camp, State Supervisor of Schools for the 
Deaf, the Blind, and Classes for the Correction of Speech 
Disorders in Wisconsin. 

**Practical Speech Tests,’’ Dr. Sara Stinchfield, Mount Hol- 
yoke College. 

‘‘The Teaching of Speech Reading to the Deaf,’’ Miss Martha 

Bruhn, Principal of the Muller-Walle School of Lip Read- 
ing for the Deaf Adult, Boston. 
Discussion on the papers was conducted by Miss Dacy, 
Miss Camp, Miss Creasey, Dr. Stinchfield, Dr. Swift, Bald- 
win, Woolbert, and O’Neill. Mrs. May K. Scripture, of 
New York University, presided over this session. 


Dramatic Reading and Production Section. 

Miss Fredrica Shattuck, of Iowa State College, presided at 
this program. The first paper of the afternoon was read by Pro- 
fessor R. A. Talleott, of Butler College, and dealt with ‘‘The 
Teaching of Reading.’’ Miss Alma M. Bullowa, of New York, de- 
livered a talk on ‘‘Pantomime,’’ and Professor T. Earl Pardoe, of 
Brigham Young University, gave an address on ‘‘The Technique of 
the Body.’’ The remainder of the time was devoted to a discussion 
of the papers and general discussion of problems in Interpretative 
Reading. Tilroe, Marshman, Currie, and Brown discussed panto- 
mime. Imitation in the theatre was discussed by Currie, Woolbert, 
Miss Prentiss, and Miss Everett. Rarig spoke on the art of the 
stage. There was a general discussion of imitation in art by Miss 
Herenden and Miss Johnson. Experiments in dramatic clubs were 
described by Brown of Dartmouth, Dolman of Pennsylvania, Drum- 
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mond of Cornell, Pardoe of Brigham Young, Hunter of Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Wise of Kirksville, and Mrs. Hunt of Wellesley. 


Fripay Mornine. 
Business Session. 

The meeting was called to order by President Merry, and com- 
mittee reports were called for at once. Professor H. B. Gough, of 
De Pauw University, made the report for the Committee on Second- 
ary Schools. He discussed the necessity of ascertaining with some 
degree of accuracy just what conditions are in the high schools. 
He showed the extreme variety in conditions shown by certain local 
reports, and maintained that they only emphasized the desirability 
of a national survey of conditions. He recommended that the pres- 
ent committee be continued with the purpose of making such a sur- 
vey. The report, with the recommendations, was accepted without 
discussion. 

Professor Hunt reported that the entire list of officers fot the 
Eastern Coonference had been re-elected at the business meeting 
held by that organization just previous to this meeting of the Na- 
tional Association. (The minutes of that meeting are published 
separately in this number). 

The report of the College Entrance Committee was made by J. 
Walter Reeves, of Peddie Institute. He reported conferences with 
Eastern College Associations, stressing their general willingness to 
give college entrance credit in Public Speaking on the basis of the 
syllabus adopted at the Chicago convention of 1921. He also re- 
ported the result of 311 questionnaires sent out to colleges and uni- 
versities in the attempt to find out what college entrance require- 
ments were. Discussion by Hicks, Raring, Marshman, Kay, Garri- 
son, and Reeves followed. The president paid a tribute to the 
splendid work accomplished by Mr. Reeves. O’Neill moved that a 
Committee on Secondary Education be appointed, to continue for 
three years. The motion was seconded and carried. 

The report of the Committee on American Speech was given 
by Professor Frank Rarig, of the University of Minnesota, who list- 
ed organizations promoting such objects and diseussed the seope of 
their activities. He reported progress in public schools, normal 
schools, ete., in Better Speech movements, phoneties, ete. He point- 
ed out the increasing interest in this work on the Pacific Coast, the 
general lack of it in other states west of the Mississippi and the 
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great interest in the east. He emphasized the importance of such 
work and recommended that the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech finance the continued work of this committee. Dolman 
moved that this committee be continued for three years. After dis- 
eussion by McKie the motion was carried. 

Professor James A. Winans, of Dartmouth College, reported 
progress for the Committee on Nomenclature, and requested the 
continuation of the committee. He announced that next year he 
would propose the title, ‘‘The Quarterly Journal of Speech and 
Rhetoric.’’ On motion by Garrison the report was accepted. 

Professor R. K. Immel, of the University of Michigan, Bus- 
iness Manager of the Association, gave the financial report, as fol- 
lows: 


December 22, 1922. 
Members of the National Association of Teachers of Speech: 

As treasurer of this assocition I herewith make report to you of 
the financial activities of the Association for the year 1922. The 
report covers the period of December 15, 1921 to December 15, 1922. 
Members of the National Association of Teachers of Speech: 








REVENUE 
Brought forward from last year, cash_...............-.-..--. $ 308.42 
Received from subscriptions to QuarTerty JouRNAL..-.------ 2382.57 
Received from new memberships -.........-.-...--.-.--------- 150.00 
Received from advertising ...............-....--.--.---.------ 164.80 
Received from sale of old copies of the JouRNAL.........----- 114.06 
Received from members’ gifts to help offset deficit........_._- 562.50 
Received from miscellaneous sources__..............---------- 54.82 
To1aL REVENUE FoR THE YEAR..-.....--~---------------~---- $ 3737.17 
DIsBUBSEMENTS 
Printing the magazine, reprints, etc..............--.._.-.------ $ 1605.48 
Printing bill of last year, carried over and paid this year... 384.94 
Office supplies, postage, etc. ......-..-..--.-~.-----.---------- 240.84 
DE <<) caqushephandebnetuaetenasnapneennmoemeniiamnndgam 273.61 
SITET ints. abscabapmensinandeielanh inetnintaaamingtisiaieevanaiebieiiaeppednied ennai 10.38 
Miscellaneous, notes and interest, etc_..............-------.- 1007.53 
ToraL DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR.....~~...--..-.--..---- $ 3522.78 
ID sib dbntiditiicnbiicincitnntiidiindiimnnwultedesiil $ 3737.17 
ES ee 3522.78 


Balance in the treasury Dec. 15, 1922......-........-.....-- $ 214.39 
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I wish to call to your attention to the fact that one year ago we 
were in debt to the extent of a note of $700 with interest and an un- 
paid printing bill of $384.94. During the year we have paid both 
the note and the bill, all bills are paid up to date, and we have a 
bank balance of over $200. You will be interested in knowing how 
this desirable state of things has come about. In the first place, 
forty one members made gifts of from $2.50 to $25 each, totaling 
$562.50, toward getting the Association out of debt. The treasurer 
has a list of the names of these members and their names are writ- 
ten in the Lamb’s Book of Life, or wherever such things are re- 
corded. The total deficit was about $1100. Part of the balance 
was made up by renewals received after the November number was 
sent out, and the rest was made up by new subscriptions and mem- 
berships, advertising, sale of old copies and a rather rigid economy 
practiced by all who have had any part in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year. The treasurer has vetoed all but the 
most neccessary expenses. There have been several suggestions dur- 
ing the year calling for expenditures of one kind or another, all 
perfectly legitimate and even desirable, but it has been thought 
best not to expend a cent above actual running expenses, until the 
condition of the treasury is such that expenditures can be made 
without incurring a deficit. For the first time, I believe, in the his- 
tory of the Association, we are out of debt. This does not mean 
that we have an operating surplus. On the contrary, we shall have 
to borrow money to finance the spring numbers of the Quarterly 
Journal. But the treasurer hopes that these new obligations ean be 
met before the end of another year without the customary eall for 
contributions. At least he is making no call at this time. If any 
of the older members, because of this omission, feel a sinking sense 
of homesickness, I shall be glad to prescribe a small gift to the As- 
sociation to make them feel at home. But others, not used to the 
annual call for money, can this year stay to the end of the conven- 
tion with minds at peace and without the necessity of avoiding the 
companionship of the treasurer. 


I ought to add that the rigid economy of the past will have to 
be continued. The Association has, I think, got past the creeping 
stage and is now standing on its feet, for a little time any way; but 
it seems necessary to remark that if too much weight is added while 
it is learning to walk the results may be bow-legs. I do not know 
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whether this is good physicianship or not, but I do know that it is 
good finance. If there are movements that need to be financed, let’s 
do it outside the treasurer’s office. We are not yet in a condition 
to publish the Quarterly Journal more frequently, nor to indulge 
in any other enterprise, however desirable. Let’s build slowly, but 
surely. Let’s get the Association firmly established, with an oper- 
ating surplus, before we branch out. But I may say this: if mem- 
bers will do as well next year as they have done this year, in getting 
new subscribers and in boosting the Association and the Journal, 


the happy day of a good surplus is not far off. 

During the last year, sample copies have been sent out only on 
request.. Three hundred forty have been sent to those writing in 
for them. Of these requests, 156 have come through our advertis- 
ing in DRAMA, which magazine has been good enough to exchange 
advertising with us. 

Those whose subscriptions have expired during the year have 
been canyassed from one to four times. Total number of letters 


sent out for this purpose, 2075. 
New memberships gained during the year_-.---- 150 
Number not in good standing Dec. 15..-....--- 113 


This 113 however included those whose dues were payable in No- 
vember, after the Journal was out and renewals are coming in 


every day from these. 
New subscribers gained during the year. .-.---- 153 
Number who had not renewed Dec. 15_...-.----- 145 


But again this 145 includes those whose subscribtions expired with 
the November number, and renewals are coming in steadily. The 
number of members and subscribers definitely lost during the year 
is distinctly below that of last year. This is accounted for, in part, 


at least, by greater regularity of publication. 
Number of members in good standing Dec. 15....362 


Number of subscribers paid in advance____._.. 382 
Number on the November mailing list......- - 856 
Recommendations. 


1. I recommend that the contract for printing be relet to the 
Flanigan-Pearson Company, of Champaign, Illinois. While there 
have been some unsatisfactory things in the make-up of the maga- 
zine during the past year, I believe these will be eliminated next 
year. And this much may be said for these printers: they are the 
first printers we have had thus far that got the magazine in the 
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mails according to agreement. Your magazine this year has been 
out on time. 


2. I wish especially to urge that the exceedingly good work 
done this year by a number of members in getting new members 
and subscribers be continued and that others join the ranks of the 
boosters. Because of this codperation this year, office expenses have 
been lowered and results have been increased. Never before has 
the codperation of members been so good. But more ought to be 
codperating. Every June graduate in this field ought to be a mem- 
ber before graduation. The treasurer will be glad to postpone the fee 
and the dues until fall when salaries start. But every department 
ought to secure memberships from its graduates. A few minutes’ 
work and a personal word would accomplish this. It goes without 
saying that every member of a departmental staff ought to be a 
member. See to it in your own department. Summer schools offer 
an especially good field. Every special student ought to be a mem- 
ber. You people who teach in summer schools, send memberships 
of your students to the treasurer. As in the case of June graduates, 
fees may be paid in the fall when salaries start. But get the mem- 
bers. Don’t merely send us the name of students. Use your per- 
sonal influence in having them join. A letter from this office is, 
after all, only a letter. Your personal solicitation is the thing that 
gets results. Of course you believe that every teacher of speech 
ought to be a member. Sell your students that idea. Some splendid 
work of this nature has been done this last year. Let it grow. Our 
mailing list has grown twelve per cent this last year. This list con- 
tains only the names of those whose subscriptions are paid in ad- 
vance. No accounts are carried. Twelve per cent gain is good, but we 
must increase it if we are to be self supporting and if the treasurer 
is to make good his idea not to ask for special contributions. So let’s 
all get behind and push for financial freedom. 

3. I recommend that sectional conferences be invited to affil- 
iate with this Assocation, on the following basis: a member of a sec- 
tional conference in good standing may become a member of this 
Association, without any membership fee other than that paid to 
the sectional conference, by paying the anuual dues of $2.50, which 
is understood to be the subscription to the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech Education. 

In addition to my thanks to those who have so nobly codperated 
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this last year, I wish again to offer a word of praise to Miss 
Gladys Morton, who so efficiently looks after the routine business 
of the treasurer’s office. As I have done for the past two years, I 
have asked her to attend this convention at the expense of the Asso- 
tion and she is here to attend to any details of the treasurer’s ac- 
counts. It is due to her faithful and painstaking work that we have 
reduced chaos in our mailing lists to order and have brought com- 
plaints of subscribers to a minimum. Take your troubles and your 
money to her. She speaks with the voice of the treasurer. 


In closing, I wish also to thank the President and the Editor 
for keeping their expenses so delightfully low. I don’t know where 
they have secured the money to run their offices and I do not pro- 
pose to inquire. All I know is that they have made bricks without 
straw and have not complained of the lack of material. 


If there are any suggestions looking to the financial welfare of 
the Association, I shall be only too glad to have them. This is a 
codperative enterprise and will stand or fall according as we all 
work or fail to work together. This is not a sermon, but a financial 
report, yet the preaching has had results in the past and is as good 
as ever for the future. 


Very respectifully submitted, 
Ray K. ImMet, 

Treasurer and Business Manager. 

Professor Warren C. Shaw, of Knox College, reported that the 

Auditing Committee had found the accounts correct, and the re- 

port was accepted. The first two recommendations included in Mr. 

Immel’s report were adopted without discussion, on motion by Kay. 

The third one was discussed by Mrs. Kingsley, Woolbert, Garrison, 
Drummond and Immel, and was then adopted. 


O’Neill moved that we try to arrange the next annual meeting 
at the Hotel Hollenden in Cleveland. Kay offered a substitute in 
favor of Cincinnati. After discussion by Dolman, Edwards, 0 ’Neill, 
Kay, and Miss Babcock, the substitute motion was carried. 


The president expressed appreciation of the attendance of 
those who had come from a great distance to attend the convention, 
mentioning especially Mrs. Kingsley of Denver University, Miss 
Babcock of the University of Utah, Pardoe of Brigham Young Uni- 
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versity, Fisher of California, Hanley of New Orleans, and Reeid of 
Washington State. 

C. H. Woolbert, Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Speech 
Education, in making his report appealed for more codperation and 
suggested a system of reporters for sections of the country and for 
continuing the work of the Current Periodicals department. He 
also recommended that an allowance be made by the Association 
for proof-reading. 

Miss Lousene G. Rousseau, of the Western State Normal Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan, gave the report of the Normal School 
Committee, as follows: 


Report or NorMAL ScHoo.t CoMMITTEE 

The Committee on Normal Schools and Teacher’s Colleges, 
after a study of actual conditions in more than seventy per cent of 
the institutions directly concerned, has been obliged to recognize 
the facet that Speech Education in the teacher-training institutions 
is far below the standards which such schools should be expected 
maintain, principally for the following reasons: 

I. The great majority of the smaller normal schools are on 
an academic basis more nearly resembling high schools than col- 
leges, and in such schools all departments—not merely the Speecli 
Departments—are below standard. 

II. Inadequacy of financial support has necessitated the over- 
loading of teachers, with the result that many teachers are com- 
pelled to teach several unrelated subjects without sufficient pre- 
paration for such teaching, or sufficient time for class preparation. 

III. Much confusion of opinion exists as to the aims and pur- 
poses of instruction in Speech, and as to the proper character and 
content, as well as nomenclature, of both fundamental and special- 
ized courses. 

IV. Courses in Speech are too generally lacking in academic 
subject matter. 


V. There is a marked lack of interest among normal school 
Speech teachers in the scientific and professional aspects of Speech. 

VI. There is no general agreement as to what should consti- 
tute satisfactory training for the teaching of Speech. 

VII. There is a very general failure on the part of adminis- 
trative officials, course of study committees and Speech teachers, to 
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appreciate the significance of Speech training as a preparation for 
professional service. 

This committee believes that this situation is especially serious 
in view of the rapidity with which normal schools are being con- 
verted into teachers’ colleges, authorized to grant degrees identical 
with those granted by colleges and universities, without at the same 
time modifying their courses to meet the academic standards of col- 
leges and universities. Recognizing that the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech has only recently devoted its attention to the 
normal school problem, the committee believes that a more extended 
study is needed before final recommendations can be made. How- 
ever, the committee is ready to submit the following resolutions for 
adoption by the National Association, believing that they constitute 
only the first step of a program which should be very comprehen- 
sive : 

I. That it is the sense of this Association that no teacher be 
considered adequately prepared to teach any phase of Speech who 
has not had the same general academic training and educational 
background required for teachers in other academic branches. 

II. That Departments of Speech in teacher-training institu- 
tions should be accorded the same degree of autonomy and the same 
degree of independent action as is granted to other departments. 

III, That all teacher-training institutions should offer at least 
one fundamental course in Speech ; and specialized courses, such as 
public speaking, debating, interpretative reading, etc., should be 
given only when they may be given in addition to such a funda- 
mental course. 

IV. That the function of this general course should be the 
same as the function of such courses in colleges and universities, 
i. e., it should be an academic course rather than a professional 
course. 

V. That the incoming president should appoint a committee 
on Normal Schools and Teacher’s Colleges, and that this committee 
should be instructed to study particularly: 

1. Special professional courses in Speech which should be 
offered by teacher-training institutions, such as the teaching of 
reading, story telling, public speaking, etc. 

2. Ways and means of arousing more interest among the 
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normal school teachers of Speech, and of securing the codpera- 
tion of normal school presidents. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Miss Cora E. Everert, 
State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 
Miss Errire Kuan, 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
Miss Agnes LAvuGHLIN, 
State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
Miss RutH WILiiAMs, 
State Normal School, Peru, Neb. 
Mr. JoHN BARNEs, 
Iowa State Teacher’s College. 
Miss LOUSENE RovussEAu, 
Western State Normal School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Chairman. 
This report was adopted without dissent. 

Before the morning session adjourned, President Merry spoke 
of the work of those who had particularly assisted in making ar- 
rangements for the convention, and especially thanked Professor 
Hunt for his coéperation on behalf of the Eastern Conference, Pro- 
fessor Dolman and Dr. Blanton for their services in arranging pro- 
grams, and Miss Rousseau for her services as secretary. 


Fripay AFTERNOON 
General Session. 

With Professor Hunt presiding, the business session was re- 
sumed. The report of the Nominating Committee, given by Pro- 
fessor Winans as chairman, was in two parts, the first consisting of 
the following resolutions: 

I. Resolved: that beginning with the annual meeting of 
1923, the editor of the Journal shall be elected for a three-year term. 

II. Resolved: that a permanent Advisory Council be form- 
ed, to consist of the president, past presidents, and three elected 
members, said three members to be elected as follows: one for 3 
years, one for 2 years, and one for 1 year. 

III. Resolved: that a Research Committee of 9 be appointed 
as follows: three for 3 years, three for 2 years, three for 1 year. 

IV. Resolved: that an American Speech Committee of three 
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members to cooperate with the Joint Committee be appointed, one 
for 3 years, one for 2 years, one for 1 year. 

V. Resolved: that a Membership Committee of one be ap- 
pointed for a three-year term. 

Of these, the fourth was dropped because of conflict with a 
motion carried previously, and the others were adopted. On the 
basis of these resolutions the recommendations of the committee for 
the new officers of the Association were as follows: 

President—H. B. Gough, De Pauw University. 

First Vice-President—Irvah L. Winter, Harvard University. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. E. W. Scripture, New York 
University. 

Third Vice-President—N. E. Reeid, State College of Wash- 


ington. 

Secretary—Miss Henrietta Prentiss, Hunter College. 

Treasurer—R. K. Immel, University of Michigan. 

Editor of the Journal—C. H. Woolbert, University of IIl- 
inois. 

Business Manager—R. K. Immel, University of Michigan. 

Council Members—Philip M. Hicks, Swarthmore College, 
one year; Ben Hanley, Boys’ High School, New Orleans, 
two years. 

Mrs. Perle Shale Kingsley, University of Denver, three year. 

Upon motion of Dolman, these nominees were declared elected. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions, given by Profes- 
sor T. C. Trueblood, was as follows: 

I. Resolved: that the thanks of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech be extended to the Administration of New York 
University for their generous hospitality in opening their commod- 
ious building on Washington Square for the meetings of this Asso- 
tion. 


II. Resolved: that the thanks of this Association be extend- 
ed to the managers of the Hotel McAlpin for their courtesy in of- 
fering special arrangements for the accomodation of members of 
the Association as their headquarters. 

III. Resolved: that the thanks of this Association are due 
to the Merchants’ Association of New York, under the leadership of 
Mr. John Young, Chairman of the Convention Bureau, for their 
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hearty codperation in completing arrangements for the annual 
meeting. 

IV. Resolved: that we extend our hearty thanks to Dr. A. 
A. Brill, of New York City, and to Professor William Tilly, 
of Columbia University, for their valuable contributions to the 
success of the convention, both in their scholarly papers and in the 
discussions which followed. 

V. Resolved: that the thanks of the Association be extended 
to the officers for the current year; especially to Dr. Glenn N. 
Merry for his untiring efforts in thought, in time and in travel to 
bring about the success of this meeting; to Miss Lousene Roussean 
for her most efficient work as Secretary; and to Professor R. K. 
Immel, for his diligence in handling the finances of the Association 
so as to clear it of debt for the first time in several years; and to his 
able assistant, Miss Gladys Morton, for her work as accountant for 
the Association. 

VI. Resolved: that the cordial thanks of this Association be 
extended to Dr. Charles H. Woolbert for his very able editorship 
of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL for the past two years. 

VII. Resolved: that we extend our hearty thanks to the offi- 
cers and members of the Eastern Public Speaking Conference and 
the New England Conference for their hearty codperation in the 
business and literary success of our joint meeting. 

VIII. Resolved: that the Secretary be asked to send a copy 
of these resolutions to those persons mentioned herein who are not 
immediately connected with the Association. 

Respectfully Submitted, 
H. C. WELLER, 
Mrs. PertzE KINGSLEY, 
G. R. Coiums, 
Lousene G. Rousseau, 
T. C. Truesioop, Chairman. 

The resolutions were adopted without discussion. 

The first paper of the afternoon, read by Professor Rarig, of 
the University of Minnesota, discussed ‘‘Literary Criticism and 
Oral Interpretation of Literature.’’ It was discussed by Marsh- 
man and Rarig. Professor H. A. Wichelns, of New York Univer- 
sity, gave a paper on ‘‘Our Hidden Aims,’’ which was discussed 
briefly by O'Neill and Rarig. The last address of the convention, 
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‘‘The Study of Speech as an Academic Discipline’’, was delivered 
by Professor C. H. Woolbert, of the University of Illinois. The 
paper was commended by Miss Stacy, Miss Babcock, Menser and 
Smith. General sentiment was expressed that the paper be pub- 
lished and reprints made available for the Association. 


Pardoe moved that the convention next year be held on the 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday following Christmas. The motion 
was carried and the convention adjourned. 

LousENE G. Rousseau, Secretary. 


WESTERN DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH ORGANIZA- 
TION MEETING, DECEMBER 2, 1922. 


At the call of Professor Watkins, head of the Department of 
Public Speaking of the University of California, about twenty-five 
teachers of Public Speaking in the Schools of California met in 
Room 212, Wheeler Hall, University of California, Saturday morn- 
ing, December 2, at ten o’clock. 


Professor Watkins called the meeting to order, and explained 
his purpose in planning the conference, which was the hope of or- 
ganizing a western division of the national association. 


He asked for the nomination of a chairman pro tem. Professor 
A. E. Turner, head of the Department of Public Speaking at the 
University of Nevada, was nominated, and duly elected chairman 
pro tem. 

The morning program was then taken up. 


Under the general heading of ‘‘Separate Courses in Public 
Speaking for High Schools,’’ Professor Lee Emerson Bassett of 
Stanford University, spoke on ‘‘The Interpretation of Literature.’’ 
He made a plea for more reading aloud both by teachers and stu- 
dents and for interpretative reading of literature rather than crit- 
i¢al analysis. 

Miss McLean of the Berkeley High School, under the same 
general heading, spoke of ‘‘The Construction and Delivery of 
Speeches.’’ She emphasized the great importance of the study of 
Public Speaking, which should lead to its becoming a required 
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father than an éleétive subject; and the necessity of ofganization 
in speech making. 


Mr. Norton, of the College of the Pacific, San Jose, spoke on 
‘‘Argumentation and Debate,’’ showing the value of debating in 
developing the reasoning powers, and the need of assigning simple 
subjects. 


Miss Emma J. Breck of the University High School closed the 
morning program by speaking on the topic, ‘‘Objectives in Public 
Speaking,’’ in which she showed how the student’s mental and 
imaginative need was for all three kinds of oral expression: inter- 
pretative reading, speech making, and debating. 


After a brief general discussion, it was moved, seconded, and 
carried, that the chairman appoint a committee on organization to 
report at the afternoon session. The chair appointed Professor 
Watkins as chairman of the committee, with power to appoint fis 
own colleagues. The session was then closed, to reopen at 1:30 p. m. 


At 1:30 the afternoon session was called to order by Mr. Tur- 
ner, chairman pro tem. He called for the report of the committee 
on organization, composed of Professor Watkins, Professor Bas- 
sett, and Mr. Hammon of the San Diego High School. 


Professor Watkins reported that the committee recommended 
thé ofganization of a Western Division of the National Public 
Speaking Teachers Association, and presented the constitution that 
had been drawn up for this purpose. After some discussion on the 
membership fee ($5.00—$2.50 for the national association organi- 
zation, and $2.50 for local needs) as to advisability of making it 
$10, the constitution was finally adopted as drawn up. 


A motion was made, seconded, and carried, that the chair ap- 
point a nominating committee. The chair appointed such a com- 
mittee—Mr. Hammon, chairman; Mr. Norton, and Miss McLean. 
The chairman, on motion duly made, seconded, and carried, was 
instructed to appoint an auditing committee. He appointed Miss 
Jillson of Kingsbury High School, chairman; Miss Radcliffe of 
Watsonville, and Miss Smith of Mill Valley High School. 


The meeting adjourned for a ten minute recess while the nom- 
inating committee and auditing committee conferred. At the close 
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of the ten minutes, the meeting re-convened, and Mr. Hammon pre- 
sented the report of the nominating committee: 

For President—Professor Watkins. 

For Vice-President—Professor Bassett. 

For Secretary—Miss Radcliffe. 

For Treasurer—Miss Jillson. 

The report of the nominating committee was unanimously ac- 
cepted, the officers elected by acclamation, and the secretary in- 
structed to cast the ballot for the officers named above. 

On motion of Professor Watkins, duly seconded and carried, 
Mr. Turner, chairman pro tem, was instructed to preside during 
the remainder of the meeting. 

Miss Jillson, chairman of the Auditing committee, reported 
that the expense accounts of the meeting had been examined and 
audited, and found to be $71.00; and that the committee recom- 
mended the immediate payment of $50 of this amount, as soon as 
those present paid their dues, and the payment of the remaining 
$21, as soon as there was sufficient money in the treasury. The re- 
port was adopted on motion duly made, seconded, and carried. 

A brief informal discussion followed on ways and means for 
financing the survey to be made on Public Speaking in California 
High Schools. Mr. Hammon moved that the Survey committee be 
instructed to collect special funds for its work. For lack of a 
second, the motion was not put. Professor Watkins suggested a 
membership campaign to raise the necessary funds through dues. 

The afternoon program was then taken up. Miss Pearl Smith 
of the Tamalpais Union High School, Mill Valley, under the gen- 
eral heading of ‘‘The Problem of Public Speaking in the Small 
High School,’’ spoke on the topic, ‘‘The One-Year General Course.’’ 
She described the great variety of dramatic, debating, and speech- 
making activities in her classes, and of the good results of making 
Public Speaking a required subject. . 

Miss Minerva Howell, of the Stockton High School, under the 
same general heading, spoke on the topic, ‘‘Public Speaking in the 
English Classes.’* She described the many opportunities in gen- 
eral English Classes for teaching Public Speaking in a natural 
way, and upheld the idea of keeping the subject of Public Speaking 
a part of the English Department instead of making it into a sep- 
arate department. 
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The meeting was then open to informal discussion. Miss 
Thoming of Centerville spoke of the work in Public Speaking she 
had done in schools of Idaho and Washington, and the beginning 
of work that she hoped to do in Centerville. 

Mr. Hammon spoke of the value of making outlines in Public 
Speaking, and presented some of the speech outlines he had used in 
his classes. He suggested a standardization of judges’ decisions 
for debates as follows: delivery, twenty-five per cent; argument, 
fifty per cent; rebuttal, twenty-five per cent. 

There was some discussion as to the possibility of making the 
Public Speaking conference a part of the County institute program 
at its next session. Professor Watkins made a motion, which was 
duly seconded and earried, that the time and place of meeting of 
the next conference be left with the executive committee. 

Miss Jillson spoke of the oratorical contests in her part of the 
state and of their unsatisfactory results, and hoped that the asso- 
ciation would see fit at some time to take the matter up. 

On motion duly made, seconded, and carried the meeting was 


adjourned. 
Fannie W. McLean, Secretary pro tem. 


REPORT OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE COMMITTEE®* 





The chairman of the committee has tried to carry forward the 
progress that has been made in securing college entrance credit for 
work done in Public Speaking or Speech work. First some work 
was done in connection with some associations of college presidents. 
Little was accomplished with them except to secure the strong co- 
éperation of Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. He felt that the syllabus which was 
submitted to our association last year at Chicago by Miss Berry 
was worthy of college entrance credit and he was willing to endorse 
it. Unfortunately his committee later decided to confine its work 
entirely to problems of higher education. 

The second and most extended effort that was made was to 
send out a letter or questionnaire to teachers of Public Speaking in 


*Presented at the Annual meeting of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, New York University, December 27, 1922. 
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colleges and universities asking them to take the matter up with 
their college authorities if entrance credit was not allowed. I sent 
out 311 letters to teachers in that many colleges and received an- 
swers from 75. Forty-seven of these 75 answers were favorable in 
that the college either already gave entrance credit or that they had 
interceded and had secured entrance credit. Thirteen of the replies 
from the colleges, which did not give entrance credit, assured me 
that they would do all they could to obtein credit. 


The following colleges and universities give from one-half to 
two units of entrance credit: 


Agricultural College of Utah, Albion College, University of 
Arkansas, University of Arizona, Baylor University, Beloit College, 
Butler College, Case School of Applied Science, College of the Pacific, 
College of Idaho, Cornell, Colgate, Dartmouth, Detroit University, 
University of Denver, Earlham College, Franklin College, Grand 
Island College, Heidelberg University, Hope College, Kalamazoo 
College, University of Illinois, University of Iowa, State University 
of Louisiana, University of Michigan, Miami University, Milwukee- 
Downer College, University of Minnesota, University of Missouri, 
Mount Holyoke, Nebraska Wesleyan University, New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of North Carolina, New Rochelle 
College, Northwestern University School of Speech, Ohio Wesleyan, 
University of Pennsylvania, Parsons College, Pomona College, 
Simpson College, University of South Dakota, Stanford University, 
St. Mary’s College of Kansas, Swathmore College, St. Mary ’s-of-the- 
Woods College, Stetson University, University of Utah, University 
of South California, Valparaiso University, Vanderbilt University, 
University of Virginia, Washington and Jefferson College, Western 
Reserve University of Wisconsin, Wooster College, University of 
Wyoming. 


Thirty-three of the fifty-six colleges mentioned above which 
give entrance credit make no mention of it in the catalog, which 
for practical benefit to secondary schools is almost the same as 
though they give no credit. Eight of these, however, assured me 
that they would try to have the catalogs make the fact known that 
they give the entrance credit so that secondary schools could plan 
their courses accordingly. 


J. Watters Reeves, Chairman. 
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First Lesson in Speech Improvement. By BirmincHam & Krapp, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. 


In this attractively arranged book of 212 pages, the authors, 
Anna I. Birmingham, teacher of Speech Improvement in New York 
City, and George Philip Krapp, professor of English in Columbia 
University, have set out a detailed and carefully worked out group 
of exercises of practical value in the correction or improvement of 
articulation and enunciation. There is little of theoretical diseus- 
sion here. The two-fold purpose of this ‘‘drill book of exercises’’ 
is first, to give training in the manner of producing English 
sounds; and second, to give training to the ear in hearing and dis- 
tinguishing shades of sound. 


The authors touch upon the question of a standard of correct 
pronunciation of the language, and conclude that ‘‘one must go to 
the ordinary use of the language to find how words are pronounced.’’ 
They recognize, however, that many ‘‘ varieties actually oceur with 
frequency in cultivated American speech, and they could be set 
aside only by assuming in a dogmatic way that one pronunciation 
alone is permissible.’’ They very sensibly refuse to take such a 
dogmatic stand, and in the drills provide for two or more pronun- 
ciations of the same sound, if there are that many in good usage. 
This stand will doubtless bring criticism from those who maintain 
a high regard for one, and only one, ‘‘proper’’ pronunciation. 


The book is designed for the use of the normal child in the last 
five years of the elementary school. The phonic system devised as 
a foundation is a clear, logical classification based upon position of 
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resonating chambers and articulating organs. Thus archaic term- 
inology and futile discussion of ‘‘value’’ is avoided. 

The drills are carefully and systematically arranged, and ex- 
cellent photographie illustrations of mouth position are included. 
Of most practical assistance to the teacher of speech improvement 
who is ever needful of new ideas, are the word lists for drill on each 
sound, the sentences built up of these words, and the extensive list 
of short quotations that the children may learn. 

The highest praise that can be given this book is to say that it 
meets its problem and fills a definite need in the speech training 
field, the need for training in precise formation of sound and for 
eareful and useful drills in fixing habits. 

H. B., Iowa City, Iowa. 


Expression in Speech and Writing. By Lamporn, E. A., Greening. 
The Oxford Press. 1922. Pp. 120. 


Mr. Lamborn is Head Master of the East Oxford School. In 
this little volume he shows a refreshing interest in the proper de- 
velopment of language among children of the Junior High School 
age. The book has very interesting and profitable discussions along 
the line of the following chapters. One, ‘‘On Oral Composition.’’ 
Two, ‘‘On Written Composition.’’ Three, ‘‘On Verse Making.’’ 
Four, ‘‘On Original Musie.’’ Five, ‘‘On the Rendering of Po- 
etry.’’ The following, quoted from the chapter on Oral Composi- 
tion, will be of interest to readers of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL. Fur- 
thermore, it adds some interesting sidelights as to the question of 
nomenclature. Unquestionably the author in this book uses the 
term Speech Education just as it is the desire of many of us in 
America also to use it. He says, ‘‘Now the means of self develop- 
ment and self expression peculiarly man’s is his speech ; and there- 
fore education, which means development, is concerned with speech 
as one of man’s highest functions. But this, as I have said, has 
only very recently been recognized, and is even now not recognized 
fully. It was understood that children must learn to write, because, 
among a nation of shop keepers writing made them useful to their 
employers. But it was not recognized that, even from this lower 
utilitarian point of view, ill-educated labor, like slave labor, was 
wasteful and uneconomic: that has now dawned on our employing 
classes, and the present educational activity is the result. Still 
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less was it understood that speech training is the readiest means to 
writing ; and least of all that the development of personality is the 
most important object of education. It has been assumed that the 
individual exists for the state; we need to recognize that the state 
exists for the individual to fulfil himself in it.’’ 

A few pages farther on the following significant sentence will 
be found. ‘‘I suppose that I shall be accused of exaggeration if I 
suggest that up to the very last year of school life oral exercises 
are much more important than written ones. But I will go further 
to say that they are still the best means of getting good written re- 
sults.’’ 

The book on the whole is a very profitable discussion for one 
wishing to keep well poised upon the relationship between oral 
and written composition. In addition to this, one will find splendid 
suggestions on melody in speech and in verse. The book is one of 
several which are now coming into this country from England show- 
ing the rapid development there of Speech training in the school 
system of that country. 

GLENN N. Merry, University of Iowa. 


CLASSICAL RHETORIC 


Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. Translated by H. E. Butizr. 
Vols. ITI and IV. Loeb Classical Library. New York, Putnam’s, 
1922. 


A Study in Greek Rhetoric. The Stylistic Infuence of the Second 
Sophistic On the Panegyrical Sermons of St. John Chrysostom. 
By Tuomas E. Amerincer.- Catholic University of America, 
Washington, 1921. 


Volumes one and two of Professor Butler’s translation, which 
appeared in 1921, were noted in a previous number of the QUARTER- 
Ly. It was then stated that owing to the shorter sentence structure, 
the modern English idiom, and the presence of the Latin text on the 
opposite page, this translation would probably take precedence 
over J. S. Watson’s work for the Bohn library. The third and 
fourth volumes appear at a time when the Watson translation is 
out of print. Valuable as the new work is, Watson should have 
a new edition ; and it is to be hoped that Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, the American agents for the Bohn library, will receive 
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enough inquiries to warrant them in asking for another printing. 


The third volume of Professor Butler’s translation contains 
books seven, eight and nine. These books are of a technical char- 
acter and are often passed over by the general reader. But to pro- 
fessed students of rhetoric they are of considerable importance. 
Books ten, eleven and twelve, contained in the fourth volume, 
should be known to all serious students of public speaking.- The 
use of these volumes is greatly aided by the index of names and the 
index of words. These indices refer to the Latin and Greek words 
of the original text. 


Edwin Hatch in the Hibbert lectures for 1888, entitled ‘‘ The 
Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church,’’ 
has a notable chapter on Greek and Christian Rhetoric. In it he 
shows how Greek Rhetoric created the Christian sermon. Rhetoric, 
he says, added to the functions of the church, ‘‘such an exegesis of 
the sacred books as the Sophists gave of Homer, or such elaborated 
discourses as they also gave upon the speculative and ethical as- 
pects of religion. The result was more far-reaching than the crea- 
tion of either an institution or function. If you will look more 
closely into history you will find that Rhetoric killed Philosophy. 
Philosophy died, because for all but a small minority it ceased to be 
real. It passed from the sphere of thought and conduct to that of 
exposition and literature. Its preachers preached, not because they 
were bursting with truths which could not help finding expression, 
but because they were masters of fine phrases and lived in an age 
when fine phrases had a value. It died, in short, because it had be- 
come sophistry. But sophistry is of no special age or country. It 
is indigenous to all soils upon which literature grows. No sooner 
is any special form of literature created by the genius of a great 
writer than there arises a class of men who cultivate the style of it 
for the style’s sake. No sooner is any new impulse given either to 
philosophy or religion than there arises a class of men who copy the 
form without the substance, and try to make the echo of the past 
sound like the voice of the present. So it has been with Christian- 
ity. It came into the educated world in the simple dress of a 
Prophet of Righteousness. It won the world by the stern reality of 
its life, by the noble bonds of its brotherhood, by its divine message 
of consolation and of hope. Around it thronged the race of elo- 
quent talkers who persuaded it to change its dress and assimilate 
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its language to their own. It seemed thereby to win a speedier and 
eompleter victory. But it purchased its conquest at the price of 
reality. With that its progress stopped. There has been an ele- 
ment of sophistry in it ever since ; and so far as in any age that ele- 
ment has been dominant, so far has the progress of Christianity 
been arrested.’’ 

This is in general terms a comment upon the period which 
Rev. Thomas Ameringer has studied closely in his dissertation. St. 
John Chrysostom, one of the most eloquent of the early preachers, 
studied under the famous rhetorician Libanius, who on his death 
bed said of St. John that he would have been his worthiest suc- 
cessor ‘‘if the Christians has not stolen him.’’ Rev. Ameringer’s 
dissertation gives a general statement about the Second Sophistic 
Rhetoric, and then proceeds to study in St. John’s sermons the 
chief figures of speech employed by the sophist rhetors. The lit- 
erary relations between Hellenism and Christianity is a problem 
that can hardly be understood without a number of such thorough 
studies as this. The greatest Christian preachers of the fourth 
century had been trained to rhetorical methods, and had them- 
selves taught rhetoric. The studies of Méridier and Guignet pro- 
vided something of a plan and method for Rev. Ameringer. The 
scholar in this field of rhetorical history will now have considerable 
guidance in his studies. 

E. L. Hunt, Cornell University. 














HOW TO SPEAK 


EXERCISES IN VOICE CULTURE AND ARTICULATION 


ADELAIDE PATTERSON 


Professor of Public Speaking at the Rhode Island 
College of Education 
(List Price, $1.00) 

This book puts the emphasis on the improvement of the speaking voice. 
A definite outline of work with daily drills and a generous supply of illus- 
trative and exercise material is furnished. The simplicity of the course 
makes it practicable for use by everybody. 

The book is in two parts—‘‘ Voice Culture’’ and ‘‘Articulation.’’ The 
illustrative practice material is of high quality with strong emotional 
possibility. It furnishes a plain, full, concrete drill. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 











84 Beacon Srreer BOSTON 
N.U. Th 
School MIDDLEBURY “COLLEGE 
Of Speech | | scHoot of ENGLISH 


Northwestern University 


Founded by Robert L. Cumnock 
A Dretoma Coursz —Two years. Courses 
in expression, public speaking, dramatics, 
story telling, etc. For those preparing for 
work on the public platform as readers, en- 
tertainers, players. Two private lessons each 
week to every student. 
A Dsecrez Cournss—Four Years. For those 
who wish to teach, or to do public work, and 
who feel the need of a college education asa 
background for such professional activity. 
A combination professional and college 
course with features not found elsewhere. 
One private lesson per week for four years. 
Master or Arts—A year of graduate study 
leading to a Master of Arts. Two private 
lessons per week. 
Summer Session — Always a summer ses- 
sion. 1922—June 26 to August 4. 
Rgovutar Starr—Professors Ralph Dennis, 
J. L. Lardner, Lew Sarett, J. S. Gaylord, 
and ten associates. 
For catalog address Director Ralph Dennis, 
Box A12, Annie May Swift Hall, Evanston, Il. 














AT BREAD LOAF INN IN THE 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


June 30—August 14, 1923 


HE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL 
is housed in a quaint old 
inn on the edge of the Bat- 

tell Forest. It consists of groups 
of students working on the 
studio plan in creative writing, 
stage design, dramatic produc- 
tion, literary appreciation, and 
problems of teaching. The pres- 
ence of distinguished guests and 
close association between in- 
structors and students afford 
ideal conditions for study and 
creative work. 


Epwarp D. Cou.ins, Director 


Fifteenth Summer Session 
Middlebury, Vermont 

















